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Some Trends in Teacher- Training 
Curricula 


I 
OURSES are but the outward 
expression of the philosopy of 
education held by the fac- 
ulty, and therefore this paper will 
discuss general motives rather than 
course titles and statistics.* 

Not many years ago when physical education was 

earnestly engaged in seeking entrance into the educa- 
tional fold, it was agreed that the best points to stress 
were the biological aspects of our curriculum. Our liter- 
ature was emphatic in stating that teacher training in 
physical education was similar to that in the premedical 
field and was strong in the subjects of biology, chemistry, 
and physics. This was easy to understand, as many direc- 
tors of physical education in colleges and supervisors of 
city school systems held the Doctor of Medicine degree; 
but perhaps even more to the point was the fact that 
a premedical curriculum was difficult, was thorough, and 
was predicated on the fact that medicine is a biological 
science. 

The earnestness on the part of physical educators to 
gain respect for the training given to students was in- 
dicated by the large share of time given to the biological 
courses. One with a background in the field of zoology 
and physiology certainly could not belittle any scientific 
contacts for students in physical education, but never- 
theless it is obvious that there has been a shift in emphasis 
in our teacher-training curricula. 

Our lists of courses still include, and rightly so, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physiology, but these are not taught 
from the standpoint of making experts in biology, chem- 
istry, and physiology, but are taught as tool subjects 
and as essential elements of the subject-matter back- 
grounds for problems in exercise, corrective therapeutics, 
the growth and development of the child. How ridicu- 
lous to imagine that a student with two years or twenty 
hours of biology could be an expert in that field, how 
impossible for a training of one year or twelve term 


hours to equip. for. research or “any advanced. work in 


mentary physiology to be sufficient background for criti- 
cal comment’ of work ‘in physiology.: Today our only 
safe course is to steer gently but firmly away from any 
pretentions as scientists or researchers in these fields 
unless'the-training of our students-can be supplemented 
with a thorough graduate study in these subjects. 
Physical education needs badly more books, more lit- 
erature, more experimentation in the field of physiology, 
but our salvation is going to lie in presenting our prob- 


* A paper presented before the Northwest District Association Con- 
vention, February 16, 1935, at Seattle, Washington. 


JOHN F. BOVARD 


Dean, Schoo! of Physical Education, 
University of Oregon 


lems to thoroughly trained, sympa- 
thetic physiologists for solution, to 
experts who know their subject 
matter, who have mastered the 
chemistry and mathematics neces- 
sary to carry on a research that is 
sound. Certainly the light touch one of our students 
gets in this science is not sufficient for making a sound 
researcher. Nor is this fact to be deplored; rather we 
are encouraged by this changed point of view, for it 
means that physical educators are going to be more inter- 
ested in physical education, and intelligent curiosity is go- 
ing to be turned to better defining our job, better teaching, 
better understanding of the philosophy of our field of 
education. 

One more example of this change in thinking today 
which indicates this same trend in physical education. 
There was a time when health education was intimately 
associated with the field of activities. It still is to a 
large extent, but there are many indications of a clearer 
conception of this problem. Much of our teaching today 
is of the blunderbuss type. Facts are gathered here and 
there and put together in some sort of charge and then 
delivered with the air of great authority, often much to 
the consternation of experts in the various fields. Health 
is so important, health is so desirable, and health is so 
neglected that schools at all levels must make their con- 
tribution to it. Until a better way can be worked out, 
physical education is of necessity going to take an active 
part in this training, and it is our duty to do all we can 
to advance this branch of education. However, to rec- 
ognize the basic principles and be fully aware of the 
truth of the situation is the first step in advancement. 
Health education can never progress, any more than any 
other field of knowledge, by simply passing on factual 
materials. To sift and select the proper materials to be 
taught depends on an essential and fundamental sound- 
ness of training in the subject matter. Health educa- 
tion has its roots back in physiology, but more particu- 
larly in such highly technical fields as biological chem- 
istry, bacteriology, sanitation, immunology, and serology 
—and in those larger problems. of public health. 

What curriculum in eave education could possibly, 
be done. More than ever. we realize health education 
is important—no boy or girl should leave our school 
system without a training in how to intelligently regulate 
his life to get the most from it. . No physical educator 
would think of belittling this work, but it must be evi- 
dent that our four-year training schools are not capable 
of making trained experts in the field of health education 
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and at the same time developing physical educators. 
Health education and physical education must be team- 
mates, working side by side; there will be much overlap- 
ping of interest, there will be mutual stimulation of prob- 
lems, but each has a distinct field of work and each has a 
peculiar and different technical background; and fur- 
ther, each needs workers with thorough graduate train- 
ing. 

With these two examples of shifted emphasis it is evi- 
dent that physical education is beginning to outline for 
itself a field of endeavor. It is worthy of recognition 
in and for itself. The problems of using physical activ- 
ities in the making of educated men and women is a 
challenge to better teaching methods, continued re- 
searches, and this concentration of effort can be fruitful 
of results. Our first trend, then, is a better understand- 
ing of our function in the educational field, a consolida- 
tion and crystallization of our responsibilities. 


The second trend has been stimulated by forces from 
without, in contrast to the trend just mentioned. 

The examination of our teaching during the past de- 
cade has shown that we no longer think of physical edu- 
cation as a biological science; more careful analysis will 
show our tie-ups are in the field of the social sciences. 
For some years one of our educational objectives has 
been to develop those unselfish qualities that make for 
good citizenship. We have insisted that fields for games 
and sports are the laboratories in which can be learned 
under proper supervision those elements that carry over 
into social situations in after-school life. We have con- 
sidered that fair play, sincerity, good sportsmanship, 
helpfulness, industry, give and take, all were desirable 
outcomes of a physical education program. It is not my 
purpose to deny but rather to confirm our position in 
this field. However, our professional schools today are 
looking into the social science field for another reason, 
a more significant purpose. 

Our experience of the past few years has led to a new 
conception of society. For years leaders in social prob- 
lems have been concerned over the use of leisure time. 
Following the War when everyone was impressed with the 
astonishing figures on the health of the nation as a result 
of the draft examinations, there was great activity in the 
use of recreation as a means to improve mental and 
physical health. Sound as the general principle was, it 
did not accomplish all it should because too many people 
were busy making money in various get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

But today our eyes are focused again on this problem 
of recreation, not for the same reasons as in 1920-28, 
but because society is beginning to think a shorter week 
of thirty hours is a better working plan than forty-eight 
hours; not only that, but many people are never going 
to be employed again under the old conditions—the prob- 
lem is going to be and is now a question of “out-of-em- 
ployment time.” Now what is to be done with this sec- 
tion of life is partly our responsibility. 

Some educators have criticized physical education be- 
cause they say we try to spread over the entire educa- 
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tional field. The reaction to such criticism sho 
us think more clearly but certainly we cannot 
responsibility for the physical side of this pr 
reation problem. 

Are we prepared to meet the call for workers when it 
comes? My fear is that the demand will find US Un- 
prepared. Our present curricula are not adequate to do 
an intelligent and understanding job in this field. This 
is no fault-finding discussion. We have had a different 
problem uppermost—that of the physical training of the 
youth in our schools. The situation brought about by 
our changing social order is going to demand a new func- 
tion, the training of supervisors and workers in a sity. 
ation which deals with mature people as well as young 
under conditions that are not regimented as are school 
systems. In this field the desires of the participant are 
basic, a program cannot be laid down without a com. 
plete understanding of the people to be served. The 
sociological analysis of the community is paramount for 
success; a knowledge of the psychology of citizens, their 
social status, their financial outlook, their desires for 
physical recreation are of fundamental importance. 

Our studies of sociology and psychology as shown by 
courses in our curriculum are too limited at. the present 
time. Much thought and careful consideration must be 
given to this development. We should not invite failure 
by thinking we can just revise our curriculum here a 
little and add there a little. A course of study for this 
type of training should be the result of a thorough un- 
derstanding of the needs for such work, the character of 
the problem, and the qualifications of personnel to suc- 
cessfully work towards the objective of such a social 
function as “recreation.” It means also that while we 
contribute to the physical welfare and happiness of the 
community, we have deep appreciation for the approach 
to this problem from the viewpoint of music, dramatics, 
arts, literature, handicrafts. 

A temporary and hastily thrown together program for 
future need is going surely to meet the sad fate of our 
previous efforts. The problem demands a careful scru- 
tiny, we must take advice, and we must ask the sociol- 
ogist to devise special courses to supplement our efforts 
to contribute to this particular type of training. Cer- 
tainly this is true, we must lean more heavily than in 
the past on our sociology and psychology departments 
for aid and assistance in preparing those persons who 
are equipped by personality and temperament to enter 
this field of community service. Our curriculum as it 
stands today is not adequate to the task and a whole 
new training course with its roots deep in sociology must 
be devised for these specialists. 


We must turn now to a whole new facet in this 
complex educational problem. Physical education must 
make some specific addition to the cultural training of 
its students. Please do not misunderstand the impor- 
tance of the traditional training in sports and other ac- 
tivities. We believe in a discipline and a training of the 
bodily machine, the development of skills; we believe 
that there should be an intelligent care of one’s health, 
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that the laws of health should be understood, that one 
should have a common knowledge of physiology and nu- 
trition and the basic principles of health education; we 
believe that good citizenship is important, that unselfish- 
ness and generosity are important qualities that should 
be fostered and nourished; but we also believe that there 
is another necessary adjunct to any well educated, culti- 
vated man or woman. We believe that activities and a 
wide knowledge of games and sports should be attained 
not only for the skills which one might acquire, but that 
these can become an agency for the better understanding 
of the times in which people live; that this knowledge 
properly adjusted in one’s life can become a method of 
social interpretation, can give the individual a keener 
insight into social problems. We believe that physical 
education, properly interpreted, is not exclusively for 
making great players or for developing highly skilled 
experts. Education lies not in the attainment of skills, 
not in the acquisition of tools, not in just “language” or 
other means of expression, but rather in the deeper sig- 
nificance, the finer distinctions, the powers of discrimi- 
nation, the elements of appreciation, and the clearer 
understandings which such an education can bring about. 

In order to illustrate what such a philosophy means, 
a physical education program should, in addition to its 
teaching of skills and sports, include moving pictures of 
games and sports in the United States other than those 
in which we are primarily interested; pictures of games 
and sports in other countries, showing what is done in 
Europe, Canada, and the Orient; a course on the intro- 
duction to the history of sports and their social signi- 
ficance, their place in the development of group thinking 
of these countries. More stress should be laid upon the 
deeper meaning of games, the importance of players and 
positions, the styles of play, the evolution of the game. 
Our students should have some understanding of the 
great athletic movements such as the Olympic Games, 
their history, ancient significance, and their significance 
at the present time; a study of winter sports; a study 
of sports in relationship to the national characteristics, 
the climate and the physical factors which are important 
in the development of types of sports, the difference be- 
tween sports that must be played in a country where it 
rains two-thirds of the year and one where it only rains 
five days out of a year. And there should be a study 
of the hygiene of sports, the relationship to natural sur- 
roundings, the kind of clothing to be worn, the incidental 
hygiene of players in action, the training and condi- 
tioning for games of speed and endurance. 

All of these are matters which the ordinary man who 
has a physical education should understand—he should 
have some background for thinking, should be able to 
discuss sports with some degree of intelligence. 

The value of this cultural motive has been questioned 
by those who fear the game will be talked to death or 
that reading about the game will be substituted for par- 
ticipation. Nothing could be further from the ideal in 
the minds of those advocating this stand. The Wise 
Man of Old has said, “And further, by these, my son, be 
admonished, of making many books there is no end: and 
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much study is a weariness of the flesh.” The “book” 
will never be the equivalent of the “activity,” but knowl- 
edge and understanding added to the game can be the 
open gate to culture. The desire to be sensitive to the 
conditions about us marks a quality highly desirable. 

One of the consequences of an education is that we 
are better able to interpret the realities of life. The study 
of history helps us to understand the meaning of present- 
day problems; the study of literature helps to explain 
the longings and unfettered thoughts of people today; 
mathematics is the yardstick for measuring space and 
time; and physical education, to rise to the dignity it 
deserves, must help solve human problems, must be a 
means of interpreting people. 

One further thing an education does for us is to give 
us a self-confidence and assurance in the “give and take” 
of every day living. How far one’s education has pen- 
etrated is indicated by how happy one can be in various 
fields of activity. Our teaching of physical education 
should so enliven, should so broaden the student’s outlook 
that he feels at home in many types of sports, and can 
intelligently discuss and reasonably understand those 
activities which may be the point of contact. 

Ultimately, as the years go by, we shall tire of the ex- 
ercise; a few unusual persons will carry participation far 
into adult years, but for more of us advancing age finds 
us less willing to play strenuous games, a softer type 
of sport takes its place. Sad, indeed, would this be if 
the ability to play handball or baseball left us with 
nothing but memories of past victories, with. nothing to 
engage our present-day thoughts. If we do not find our- 
selves in this dilemma, it will be because we have learned 
to think of sports in larger relationships than just exer- 
cise and skill. 

The game of archery illustrates what this cultural mo- 
tive can add to physical education. Certainly it is a 
game of consummate skill, to shoot a full round takes 
considerable endurance, the joy of a well filled “gold” 
is exhilarating, but how much more is added when we 
learn something of the historical backgrounds, the intro- 
duction of the bow into England, the evolution of the 
bow, the relation to English history, the transition from 
war to sport. One cannot pursue this line of thinking 
far, without finding that this sport, as are many others, 
is tied up with the living problems of a people, the growth 
and development of civilization. Sports then take on new 
significance. 

What has been said for archery can be said also for 
swimming, tennis, and golf. What physical education 
needs, then, is some new literature, some researches and 
studies made into the history of sports which do not just 
chronicle the dates and incidents of the past but relate 
sports life with sociological and psychological change in 
the progress of a civilization. Such teaching cannot 
accomplish much in a superficial treatment; a more pro- 
found digging into the trends of social thinking, an under- 
standing of economic and industrial movements are de- 
manded to present this material in its best form. To 
concede this argument that there is a rich background for 

(Continued on Page 60) 


























Physical Education in Our Schools 
Tomorrow 


OU WILL note the word 
“our,” which indicates 


that Education is not a MARY CHANNING COLEMAN 


class responsibility, but one 
which rests upon all the citizens 
of the community, the state, 
and the nation.* Let us take it, therefore, in its full sig- 
nificance, and let us realize that every individual and 
group in America must face squarely the responsibility 
of planning Education for tomorrow. 

That word “tomorrow” is particularly significant be- 
cause tomorrow always follows the night. “Education has 
had its night of darkness and despair. Let us not here look 
back at the terrors and darkness of that night-time, but 
rather let us rejoice over what promises to be the coming 
dawn which precedes a real tomorrow. “Tomorrow’ in this 
discussion does not mean simply. one year or one period 
or one generation; ‘tomorrow’ means the oncoming of 
time, and I believe that we ought to see the significance 
of our schools with reference to a rather long tomorrow. 
Our schools tomorrow, then, challenge us to serious think- 
ing.” + 

It is obvious that we are living in a rapidly changing 
age. Our former education rather took for granted that 
people were going to face somewhat the same situations 
from generation to generation; today, who knows what 
sort of world we may have to face tomorrow? Education 
for tomorrow must assist our people in adjusting them- 
selves to changing conditions. The ignorant change their 
method of living slowly; the educated and trained effec- 
tively when confronted by a changing world. “Our schools 
cannot bind boys and girls to one way of thinking; the 
development of open-mindedness is one essential of edu- 
cation for tomorrow.” + 


_ erenaagee education has a very definite unit in the 
pattern of our schools tomorrow. This means that 
physical education must conform absolutely to that pat- 
tern—that physical education has no methods, no prin- 
ciples, no objectives but those in general education. This 
is nothing new; for years the physical education teachers 
when asked by executives in education, “What are your 
objectives?” have replied, ““The Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education; no more, no less.” A magnificent declara- 
tion of faith, those Seven Cardinal Principles; not one 
concerned merely with the three R’s, but each directed 
toward the art of fine and constructive living; and, by 
the way, not one of the seven can be adequately achieved 
without the program of physical education. 


*Address presented before the South Carolina Education Association, 
March 15, 1935. 


7G. B. Phillips, President, North Carolina Education Association. 


Professor of Physical Education, 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


By Let us consider for a few mo. 
ments what sort of a program 
of physical education fits into 
the pattern of our schools to. 
morrow. First and perhaps most 
important, your physical educa. 
tion program helps teach respect for, and a sense of, the 
importance of hard work. Here there is no Possibility of 
such an attitude as “letting George do it.” There can be 
no shifting of responsibility in a baseball game. Perhaps 
even these miserable years of unemployment may have 
their lesson in teaching men the blessings of work. That 
old grouch and skeptic Thomas Carlyle came nearer than 
he knew to a walk with his God when he wrote, “there 
is always hope for the man who actually and earnestly 
works.” Laugh if you like at the FERA workers straight. 
ening crooked curbs, planting grass on highway roadsides, 
teaching night schools, pecking on typewriters, tearing up 
public obstructions and eye-sores; but underneath js a 
psychology that knows how to save a man’s self-respect 
and maybe his immortal soul. “Work is worship,” said 
those old monks who carried the Cross to the Western 
world and planted it among the most self-sufficient. people 
on the globe. Our boys and girls learn in their physical 
education classes those activities in which they succeed 
or fail, win or lose, through the work of their own minds 
and their own muscles. Our curricula may be full of short 
cuts to learning, but there is no short cut to first base. 

Next to work we might place courage in our catalogue 
of virtues. Here also your physical education program is 
of supreme importance in our schools tomorrow. Even in 
the depths of the economic depression, we continued our 
efforts toward making life easier and more comfortable, 
putting smoother springs on our motorcars. Often our 
young people find out too late that health and happiness 
and success do not come the easy way; that often the best 
friend a man has is the stimulus and challenge of being 
faced with difficulties sufficiently arduous to awaken the 
courageous resistance of his slumbering soul. 

“Milton the blind, who looked on Paradise; Beethoven, 
deaf, who heard vast harmonies; Byron the lame, who 
climbed toward Alpine skies ;’”—Could these men—r any 
others—have achieved their summits except they had 
been valiant and stout of heart? 

Throughout the school program, where, as in the phys- 
ical education curriculum, do we find situations which 
challenge children to the best that is in them of daring, of 
self-reliance, of courage? Psychologists tell us that child- 
ren are not born brave or cowardly, honest or dishonest; 
that these are no more natural traits than obedience or 
disobedience. Courage and honesty must be achieved and 
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puilt into character through experience and training. 
Character comes through practice. Every executive in 
education can point to cases of boys lawless at home and 
unresponsive in the classroom, but entirely different 

rsons on the playground; the rules of the game and 
group pressure force them into line, and the judgment of 
their peers awakens a response that foreshadows whole- 


some social reactions. 


N THE beginning of this talk I spoke of the rapidly 
| changing conditions which education must help us face. 
If our schools are not to fail us in this regard, our execu- 
tives in education must be open-minded in their scale of 
relative values. What are essentials? The quest for under- 
standing leads us on a long, long trial, and we have travel- 
led far from the school curriculum of twenty and thirty 
years ago. In the hygiene lessons of my own school days 
we learned that there were two hundred bones in the 
human body (or is it two hundred and ten?). Compare 
this with our modern health lessons wherein our young 
people are encouraged to discuss the chemical basis of 
cosmetics, the true history of halitosis, and many other 
pertinent factors related to healthful living, 

When I was in school we labored diligently and pain- 
fully over the least common multiple and the greatest 
common divisor, and no one was educated who could not 
attack and conquer the mysteries of cube root. Today 
the slide rule and the accounting machines have robbed 
science of these terrors. And as for those Spencerian copy- 
books (“the hours I spent with thee, dear love!”), today 
business correspondence demands the typewriter. The 
blue-backed speller is consigned to the treasures of the 
antique dealer, and spelling, as someone has said, is no 
longer regarded as a gift of God, but as a matter of in- 
telligent use of the dictionary. 

We in education have to set ourselves to learn a new 
set of rules for the game: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth; 
Lo before us gleam her campfires! 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
With the Past’s slow-rusted key.” 


Today education means more than absence of illiteracy 
and more than mere book-learning. Each child must be 
made ready to do his part in the organization of society. 
In your approach to this ideal of education, you will lean 
hard upon your program of physical education. “The vivid 
days of adventure in rugged games or the rapturous hours 
in art, pantomime, and the dance call us to the real busi- 
ness of education,” to quote Dr. Williams. “These are the 
great movements, when we lead boys and girls to set forth 
in the great adventure of self-development, self-improve- 
ment, self-discipline. Education demands of physical edu- 
cation more than exercise, more than winning teams, more 
than dance dramas. It is a way of living, a way that 
places values upon significant measures.” 
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OUR requirements for the schools tomorrow have 


made sweeping changes in our sports programs. You - 


are demanding definite standards and results; “not elo- 
quence but evidence,” as the Greek philosophers put it. 
As to evaluating your athletic program in terms of noise 
and numbers, or interpreting “school interest” in terms 
of wild cheers for the home team with senseless razzing 
of their opponents, “them days are gone forever.” Your 
team games must teach not only competition but coopera- 
tion. 

For too many years we in education have been saying, 
“Yes, we deplore the overemphasis on athletic competi- 
tion, but what can we do about it?” The interesting part 
of the situation today is that the young people themselves 
are doing plenty about it; they are saying in’no uncertain 
terms that they are no longer willing to sit on the side- 
lines and watch other people play—they want to get in the 
game themselves; and above all they want to learn to 
play, and_play well, a game that they can keep up after 
college. The sports which enlist the greatest numbers of 
players in our country are bowling, softball, tennis, horse- 
shoe pitching, swimming. As the tumult and the shouting 
dies, we find, says Tunis, “more intelligent appreciation 
of real sport and more people of average ability compet- 
ing, than ever before in history.” The most significant 
part of this situation is that youth itself has set its own 
standards of relative value in sports and is imposing these 
values on the public. 


HAVE left myself no time in which to speak of other 

aspects of our physical education program which are 
fundamental, if they are to serve our schools tomorrow; 
for example, our desire to be judged by our own stand- 
ards of growth and achievement. When “health” was a 
popular and effective signal for attention, especially just 
after the World War, physical education was assigned 
almost the entire responsibility for that program. But are 
not your classes in biology, in home economics, in govern- 
ment, in social studies, in economics, all concerned with 
individual and public health? We in education are realiz- 
ing that we will never secure health consciousness and 
health practice among our students until every teacher 
in our schools is a health teacher, just as we know we can 
never instill in our students the habit of correct speech 
unless every teacher speaks good English. Your physical 
education department is an instructional department, and 
through its activity programs is teaching skills, interests, 
and attitudes. 

I have left only time to mention that our schools to- 
morrow believe that the rural school child is just as much 
in need of physical education as is the child of the city. 
The country lad may be splendidly muscled, even mag- 
nificently healthy, and yet have no interests or skills to 
help him fit into modern life. The country church of 
today, as well as the country school, is socializing its pro- 
gram; as Dr. Sizoo expresses it, “The old idea of religion 
was to prepare men for death; today, it is preparation for 
the life abundant. A hundred years ago our churches were 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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F LATE years, the great interest which has been 
C) aroused in under-water exercises for therapeu- 
tic purposes has caused a tendency to arise 
among swimming instructors to attempt corrective work 
on pathological cases, such as those of infantile paralysis. 
Recreational opportunities, of course, are valuable to a 
physically handicapped person, but corrective treatment 
in the water is too great a responsibility to be assumed 
by the average teacher of aquatics. 

However, these teachers can make a great contribution 
to general preventive health work if they recognize the 
fact that certain types of non-pathological cases can be 
handled safely by intelligent application and modifica- 
tion of their customary technique. A comprehensive 
study by the authors has shown that the field of cor- 
rective physical education can be broadened by the use 
of certain phases of aquatic recreation, taking advantage 
of certain values existing in water exercises. 

Wonderfully improved results may be obtained by 
most schools that are fortunate enough to possess swim- 
ming pools, if the fact is appreciated that their pools 
can actually be gymnasia, in addition to being used for 
swimming in its recreational aspect. 


y¥ A broad sense, all physical recreation and exercise 
indulged in for the development of bodily skill have a 
remedial aspect. They are often of specific value as pre- 
ventives of ill health, since bodily tone and well being 
are improved and resistance to disease is increased. 

It is a well recognized fact, that 75 or 80 per cent of 
school children suffer from static and postural faults, 
due to a variety of conditions that overload or weaken 
the anti-gravity muscles. In consequence, intelligent 
physical directors use recumbency exercises to offset the 
gravity pull while they build up these weakened muscle 
groups. Since swimming requires the procumbency or 
recumbency position, a natural fundamental position 
exists which serves as a basis for correcting faults due 
to, or increased by, gravity. 

All activities could and should be surveyed for good 
and false values; values beneficial to the majority should 
be retained and elaborated upon, while detrimental ones 
should be eliminated. Aquatic activities lend themselves 
readily to this purpose. We recommend that a series of 
foundational exercises in water be developed leading up 
to and preceding the actual teaching of swimming. If 
80 per cent of any group of beginners have postural 
faults and it is desired to develop them into strong 
swimmers, they should first be given fundamental work, 
consisting of a specialized series of exercises to strengthen 
the muscles of the back, abdomen, and legs. 


Hydrogymnastics from the Physical 
Education Standpoint 


By 


C. L. LOWMAN, M. D. 


Chief of Staff, Orthopaedic Hospital-School, 
Los Angeles, California 


and 


E. A. BRIGHT 


Los Angeles, California 


For example, many activities require so much forward 
work of arms and shoulders that the pectorals and ger. 
ratus magnus become overdeveloped in relation to the 
rhomboideus. Since about 90 per cent of all individuals 
have spreading of the scapulae, which stretches and 
weakens the scapular adductors, it seems the part of 
wisdom to give them some extra coordination. As swim. 
ming is essentially extremity work, it is physiologically 
sound to develop the trunk stabilizers so that the in. 
trinsic muscles of arms and legs may be provided with 
a firm and well-controlled base of action. These extrinsic 
muscles are usually the same anti-gravity groups that 
are weakened by the load of the erect posture. 

Individuals or classes should not be told that these ex. 
ercises are corrective, but they should be impressed with 
the fact that the exercises are basic and fundamental for 
the swimming technique which follows. 

A series of exercises may be arranged in connection 
with certain land drills, in which faulty movements are 
also minimized. At the start, both the prone and supine 
float positions or the semi-float position (with hands 
grasping rail) should be used, and simple exercises given 
to promote confidence and relaxation and a feeling of 
security. 

Progression should be made to certain back move- 
ments which lead up to single and double back strokes. 
If leg strokes are added, such as the frog kick, a cortec- 
tive sequence will be developed. By these means the 
following ends are accomplished: 

1. Gravity pull is ruled out. 

2. Scapulae are brought together. 

3. Chest wall is raised, decreasing downward inclination of | 
ribs, raising and tightening the diaphragm, and increasing the ait 
capacity. 

4. Increased spinal curves are flattened. 

5. The abdominal wall is shortened and toned up. 

6. External thigh rotators are shortened and toned up. 


7. Foot adductors and inverters, which strengthen arch mus 
cles, are shortened and toned up. 





INCE the physical education classes in the public 
schools are made up of, and the work planned for, 
average children, it is obvious that there must be many 
who cannot do the prescribed work successfully or cannot 
benefit from it to any great degree. There is, then, 4 
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very definite need for special training for these abnormal 
individuals. That this need is very real and great is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the Los Angeles City Schools 
(junior and senior high) alone there were, according to 
the records, nearly thirty thousand boys and girls en- 
rolled in corrective physical education during the school 
year 1931-32." _ 

The Annual Reports for the years 1929 to 1933 indi- 
cate that the most common physical defects found among 
school pupils are those of a postural nature. 

“Poor posture comes from a variety of conditions but is 
very amenable to correction. Its causes may simply be a matter 
of carelessness. Or it may be due to poor nutrition, rickets, gen- 
eral marasmus, or it may be due to some deformity.”? 

Biologically, man’s erect position is comparatively re- 
cent, and the decided change from the horizontal to the 
vertical position has resulted in the destruction of the 
harmonious relationship of the various segments of the 
body. Consequently the mechanism responsible for the 
support of these parts is relatively weak and is easily 
fatigued by the pull of gravity. 

In many cases treatment in the pool, supplemented 
by work in the corrective room or on the playing field, 
is of incalculable value. The known value of swimming 
for all-round muscular development, the ease of move- 
ment in the water, which is especially valuable in the 
case of weakened or underdeveloped musculature, and 
the psychological effect of pool treatment, are all indi- 
cations of the worth of this modality. There are many 
physical abnormalities that may be corrected by medi- 
cine or surgery, but in many cases it remains for active 
exercise to restore functional efficiency. 

It must be realized by those who may employ this 
modality for therapeutic corrective purposes that work 
of this type is in no sense “swimming” and the exercises 
are not known as “swimming exercises.” In progressing 
through the water, the child uses his stronger muscles. 
Since the object of this type of corrective work is to re- 
store underdeveloped muscle tissue and decrease muscle 
imbalance, exercises which develop the already strong 
sets of muscles at the expense of the weaker opponents, 
resulting consequently in still greater deformity, are 
contra-indicated. 

If good posture, with increased motor efficiency, is 
to be attained and maintained, it is essential that the 
anti-gravity muscles be balanced. Postural conditions due 
to a lack of balance in the various muscle segments of 
the body can be effectively corrected only by prescribing 
exercises which will bring the weaker sets up to balance. 

Given the proper combination of sufficient rest, cor- 
rect nutrition, and activity that will not break down the 
body tissue more rapidly than it can be built up, the 
individual in need of general toning up, or one with a 
tendency toward some functional disturbance, or bad 
body mechanics, has more than an even chance to over- 
come his deficiency. 


1 Annual Report, Department Health and Corrective Physical Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City School District, 1931-32. 

2Dr. J. E. Toye, “Educational Orthopaedics in the Public School,’ 
Physiotherapy Review, XIII (March-April, 1933), 61. 
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ORRECTIVE classes, as conducted in the corrective 
room or in the gymnasium, are usually limited to 

small groups of pupils, not only because of the lack of 
space, but because the very nature of the work makes 
it inadvisable to have large classes. If, however, the 
work were carried on in the pool, the size of ‘the class 
would be limited only by the number of pupils who 
could be accommodated in the pool at one time. 

A recent survey of a number of schools in Southern 
California by the junior author would seem to indicate 
that in many cases the principal use to which these pools 
is devoted is the training of swimming and water-polo 
teams. In such cases the best swimmers use the pools 
while those individuals most in need of this phase of 
physical education do not have an opportunity to engage 
in it. As for the use of these swimming pools for thera- 
peutic purposes, practically nothing has been done.® 

Preceding actual work in the pool, land drills, which 
are usually a part of the training for beginning classes 
in swimming, may also be made a part of the corrective 
program. These drills may be readily modified in order 
to strengthen the anti-gravity groups and at the same 
time develop those groups of muscles fundamental to 
swimming. As a result of such drills and exercises there 
should be a great improvement, not only in the posture 
of the individual, but also in his ability as a swimmer. 
We feel, then, that the use of this modality in the public 
schools provides an opportunity, not only for preventive 
and corrective work, but for the development of better 
swimmers in a shorter space of time. 

Because of the fact that swimming and other activities 
in the water have an exhilarating effect and tend to im- 
prove morale, many who undertake this type of work 
see it only from the recreational angle. Physical educa- 
tion directors and technicians must keep in mind that 
this factor is only incidental, and that to allow un- 
supervised activity, or free play, along with a carefully 
laid out plan of graded, supervised muscle-training is 
highly inconsistent. Corrective work in the pool re- 
quires a high degree of concentration and mental effort 
if satisfactory results are to be achieved. 

This type of corrective work is recommended as an 
elaboration of the present physical education program, 
and is of great value because it meets a need that has 
not, as yet, been met. 

“There should be no lessening in the use of other physical 
therapy methods of treatment when pool work is used, but rather 
it should be considered as another weapon added to our armory.”* 

Not only does such a program provide a desirable 
type of treatment for existing postural deviations, but 
it furthermore offers a means of combating those poten- 
tial defects that are so common among high school stu- 
dents. 

Exercise in the pool is especially indicated in the case 
of those individuals in need of general toning up follow- 
ing influenza or other illness which may result in a weak- 


3 E. A. Bright, A Study of the Possibilities of the Use of Under- 
water Gymnastics in the Prevention and Correction of Postural Devi- 
ations, Master’s Thesis, U.S.C., 1934. 


4Dr. C. L. Lowman, “Underwater Gymnastics,” Mind and Body, 


(May, 1932), 7. 
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ening of the entire system. Using the pool as a gym- 
nasium, those students with potential defects and those 
in need of general development may be given a series 
of carefully worked out exercises according to their indi- 
vidual needs. These exercises may take the form of 
modified swimming strokes and be presented in such a 
manner that the student does not realize that the work 
is primarily corrective in nature. 


HILE not so likely to be encountered among high 

school students as among younger children, there 
is sometimes a lack of confidence and security in the 
water, if not an actual fear of it. 

“Fear is emotionally evidenced by increased muscle tension 
and when this tension is present it is naturally more evident in 
the strongest muscles. In cases of faulty posture . . . the flexor 
groups are stronger and shorter and the extensor, or anti-gravity 
groups, are weakened and more relaxed; hence you can readily 
see that fear and apprehensiveness will stimulate more greatly 
the very groups that ought to be relaxed.’ 

In order to overcome this tendency toward fear in the 
water, it is considered advisable to teach the floating 
position first, as this gives an excellent starting point. 
After this step has been accomplished, it will be possible 
to progress to swimming on the back, using the sculling 
movements of the hands. Following this, the double, 
and later the single, back strokes may be taught. The 
instructor may add a variety of leg and foot movements 
and he will have started the proper sequence for devel- 
oping the muscles that are weakened and stretched in 
the sitting and standing positions and which need short- 
ening and strengthening in tone. 

Of the various postural deviations found among school 
pupils, one of the most common is round shoulders, round 
upper back, or stoop shoulders. This condition is one in 
which the curve in the upper dorsal spine is increased, 
and the head is thrust forward, decreasing the anterior 
cervical curve. One of the simplest, yet most effective 
exercises for the correction of this condition is that exe- 
cuted as follows: fundamental starting position; prone 
float, arms extended outward in “Y” position, legs 
straight or abducted. Abduction of the legs minimizes 
the action of the psoas and the adductors. The entire 
body is relaxed; the scapulae are “pinched” together and 
the arms lifted two to four inches above the resting posi- 
tion; relax; repeat. In order to be most effective the 
exercise must be executed through a small arc of motion, 
otherwise there is a tendency to sink the abdomen and in- 
crease hollow back. 


WORD of caution in the use of this modality in 

the public schools is deemed advisable. Between 
corrective work in the water and that in the corrective 
room or on the gymnasium floor, there exists a very 
decided difference. The instructor or technician must 
learn to think of and visualize muscle movements of a 
body without weight. The fact that movements of the 
body or its parts are made more easily in the water than 
in the air, increases the instructor’s difficulty in visual- 


5 Dr. C. L. Lowman, Physical Therapy Under Water, p. 5. 
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izing and using properly different sets of exercises, Often 
there is a tendency, in the interest of stimulating the 
activities of the patient, to do too much rather than too 
little. This is important, especially in muscle re-education 
work, where fatigue is a factor. It is essential to gain the 
confidence of the person being treated in the methods and 
apparatus employed. He must be convinced that the 
attainment of satisfactory results depends upon himself 
and that the prescribed exercises are but adjuncts to hel 
him improve his own condition. 

Economically the use of the pool for corrective work 
is of considerable importance. While one group is work. 
ing in the gymnasium, another may be making use of the 
pool. Thus a greater amount of work wiay be accomp- 
lished with the equipment available. 

In view of the excellent results obtained from the use 
of the therapeutic pool, a great number of persons, not 
properly qualified because of lack of training and exper- 
ience, have attempted to make use of this modality in the 
treatment of the physically handicapped. This practice, 
on the part of such unqualified persons, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 


ho value of underwater exercise has been proven in 
the treatment of a large number of cases during a 
period of about ten years at the Los Angeles Orthopaedic 
Hospital-School. With this in mind we believe that the 
introduction of this type of treatment, in a modified 
form, into the public schools would add considerably to 
the effectiveness of the corrective physical education work 
done there. With the constant increase in high school 
enrollments and the consequent increase in the size of the 
corrective classes, it is obvious that every advantage must 
be taken of the equipment available in order to care for 
these classes effectively. 

This type of corrective work is advocated as a supple- 
ment to that already being done in the public schools, 
and should be of value, not only to the corrective physical 
education teacher, but to the swimming instructor as well. 

As a result of the great interest in underwater gym- 
nastics, many unqualified persons are attempting to em- 
ploy this type of treatment. In a great many cases, 
especially those of a pathological nature, much harm may 
be done. 

There is, however, a broad field for this type of cor- 
rective work, especially among children in need of general 
muscular development and those with poor posture. In 
addition to the above, the use of this modality provides 
an opportunity for the development of better swimmers. 
The fact that the prescribed work is primarily corrective 
in nature should not be mentioned to the pupils. The 
employment of underwater gymnastics in the schools is 
of considerable value economically, as more pupils may 
be effectively handled in a given time. 

Since work of this nature is deceptive, the instructor 
must be careful not to prescribe too great a dosage at any 
one time. The use of this modality in the schools is 
recommended, not as a substitute for the present type of 
corrective work, but as a supplement thereto in the belief 
that improved results will be obtained with the equip- 
ment available. 
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Contemporary Exponents of the Dance 


BARBARA PAGE 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


augurated at Bennington College during the summer 

of 1934 marks the beginning of a new era in the field 
of dance here in America. For the first time an en- 
deavor was made to establish a center where important 
contemporary trends of the modern dance could be given 
analytic study and investigation. Rather than selecting 
some one type of modern dance, the curriculum provided 
an opportunity to study and to evaluate the work of five 
of the outstanding leaders in the field. The time spent 
with each artist was short, yet from even this brief con- 
tact certain deep-seated values emerged. Although each 
artist had a distinctly original approach to movement, a 
carefully formulated and individual philosophy of dance, 
there were certain identifying principles underlying the 
work of each. 

All agreed that the dance should be approached as 
an art, rather than as a system of body-building exer- 
cises, or as a form of recreation. Dance which can be 


iE SCHOOL of the modern dance which was in- 


placed in the category of the arts gains its integrity only 
from an embodiment of certain fundamental principles 
common to all art. It must be a sincere expression of 
the creator’s own convictions; it must be a concretion 
of the meanings and values which arise out of one’s own 
time and experience. Another important issue lies in the 
organic or functional relationship between form and con- 
tent. These two elements are inseparable except for the 
purpose of analysis. There is no one absolute or true cri- 
terion, yet each particular dance must possess a definite 
form. This form, however, is always to be conditioned 
by the purpose in hand and comes into existence as an 
emergent factor. The result is then a continuous and 
functional interplay between these two elements, form 
and content. The last point common to all of the artists 
was the emphasis placed upon movement. The essence 
of the modern dance is not in the plot, the music, the 
costumes, the color and lighting effects, or the steps; 
although each of these elements at some time in the his- 
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tory of the dance has been given the dominant réle. In 
the contemporary dance, movement stripped of all its 
accessories is the vital factor. The type of movement 
is dynamic and transitional in quality; it is concerned 
with the attribute of “becomingness” rather than with 
finality. A distinction is made between the use of natural 
and distorted movement. Distortion is used, not in the 
sense of the grotesque, but rather to mean exaggeration 
or intensification. Natural movement as used in the 
ordinary routine of living does not, in itself, supply the 
background out of which dance as an art can be created. 
A natural movement must be clarified, given direction 
and purpose, perhaps exaggerated to the point of ex- 
treme distortion, before it can be successfully projected 
as an integral part of a dance composition. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the various art- 
ists’ contributions, it is fitting to turn for a moment to 
the people who conceived, planned, and established the 
school. The three individuals responsible for its ex- 
istence are Miss Martha Hill, the dance director, Miss 
Mary Jo Shelly, the administrative head, and Dr. Robert 
D. Leigh, President of Bennington College, the collabo- 
rator who made it possible to bring the project into 
actuality. Miss Hill and Miss Shelly, particularly during 
the past five years, have been prominent leaders in the 
educational field of the contemporary dance. Much of 
the present clarification and penetrating articulation of 
the principles and problems involved in the modern dance 
is due to their pervasive influence. 


HAT were the outstanding contributions of each of 

the artists?’ It is appropriate that the specific sig- 
nificance of the work of Miss Martha Hill be discussed 
first. From a broad, extensive study of many types of 
dance, from experience in both the educational and con- 
cert field, Miss Hill has gradually evolved and crystal- 
lized an explicit and original approach to movement and 
to composition. Her techniques encompass a wide range 
of possibilities and are based upon the classification of 
movement which she and Miss Shelly have worked out 
together. The first premise concerns movement; its log- 
ical beginning is in the torso. The analysis rests upon 
a scientific application of force. The chief concern is 
focused on the manner in which the movement is ini- 
tiated and the resulting sequential changes which take 
place throughout the body. The method is distinctly 
creative. An attempt is made to give the student an 
understanding of the basic laws of physics and kinesi- 
ology in terms of their relation to the human body, to 
present an analysis of rhythmic, temporal, and spatial 
possibilities, and then to guide the student into an indi- 
vidual discovery of techniques. 

The approach of Miss Hill to composition is also based 
upon creative procedures. In this aspect of her work she 
displays the rare combination of keen, scientific analysis 
coupled with artistic power. A thorough ground work 
in the elements of composition is presented, in the at- 
tempt to develop, first of all, skillful craftsmanship. 
Although great emphasis is placed upon structural prin- 
ciples, in particular upon the understanding and appre- 
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ciation of rhythmic and musical form, yet the stress j 
never to the point of enslaving the composition, Per 
more than any other one person, unless it may be Louis 
Horst, she is responsible for a new vision in the Choice 
of music for the dance; for the less frequent anachron. 
isms between music and dance, and for the more Seldom 
appearance of the ruthless butchering of musical com- 
positions by the dancer. 


Lee first visiting artist was Miss Martha Graham 
Great art, she feels, is an expression of a particular 
social order. To appreciate or to create it Presupposes ¥ 
an understanding of the vital forces out of which the 
art emerges. To illustrate, a monarchic system of gov- 
ernment will tend to develop a formal style. The Im. 
perial Russian Ballet is a classic example. A republic, 
on the contrary, will have no one, set form in its art: 
instead it will be characterized by the struggle, the in. 
surgence, the conflict, and the experimentations of its 
people. Our specific problem is to articulate and to 
understand the vital forces of contemporary life here 
in America, and then to find the quality of movement 
which is typically American. Miss Graham contrasts 
two types of dance: the one as an escape and loss of 
self, the other as an awareness and discovery of the self, 
The dance of Miss Graham is conceived out of the con- 
viction that the essence of dance is “an integrative force, 
an inner concentration which creates energy.” This 
point of reference stands in antithesis to the belief that 
dance arises out of an “excess of feeling which must find 
release.””* 

Her technique then, in harmony with the temper and 
tempo of our contemporary life, is largely built upon a 
percussive type of movement, upon a beat or pulse and 
the subsequent changes throughout the body. She is con- 
cerned first of all with creating an awareness of the self; 
then later on, the use of space is introduced. She feels it 
is a dissipation of energy to attempt to cover space 
until one has first gained a sense of freedom through 
control of the self. The dancer must be trained to 
“purify” movement; a discipline of the most rigorous 
type is therefore necessary. 


ERHAPS, since the work of the next two artists, 

Miss Doris Humphrey and Mr. Charles Weidman is 
so closely associated, it will be wise to consider their 
contributions together. Their theory of movement is 
built upon an organic basis. Movement is defined as the 
arc between two deaths: the points of polarity being the 
death of motionlessness, or stasis, at one extreme, and the 
death of destruction, or loss of balance, at the other. 
There are three distinct parts in all movement, the 
thrust or the effort of initiation, the suspension or mo- 
ment of tension, and the period of recovery or relaxation. 
Rhythm can be approached from two aspects, the step 
pattern, and the breath or fall and recovery pattern. 

The unique contribution of Miss Humphrey lies in 
the field of composition. Since this artist is particularly 
concerned with the inner meaning of movement tech- 


1 The author is indebted for the articulation of this distinction to 
Martha Hill, Symposium on Modernism in the Arts: The Dance, P. 4, 
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niques she presented several short, concise compositional 
units which clearly incorporated her creative principles. 
Dance as an art, she maintains, Possesses these three 
factors: rhythm, design, and quality or dynamics. Al- 
though all of these elements are always present, the pur- 
at hand determines which is to have the dominant 
réle in a specific composition. The art principles which 
serve as guide posts through the compositional maze are 
reduced to three essentials: unison, succession, and op- 
position. : ; — 
The creative process itself she described as an indi- 
vidual experience; one which must remain so until dance 
scores are more accessible. The first step in the creation 
of a dance is to think of all the natural movements 
which pertain to the theme chosen. Take, for instance, 
one phrase and develop all its possibilities. This point 
was illustrated by describing the creation of the well 
known composition, the “Shakers.” A square was chosen 
as the first design in space since this particular figure 
could be used to denote a restricted point-of-view. Va- 
riations in direction, forward, backward, sideward, 
around, and the diagonal, were all introduced. A dis- 
torted walk or a “waddle” became the principal move- 
ment pattern. Varying rhythms and changes in dynam- 
ics were added; and here in a nutshell was the composi- 
tion. The second step in the creative process has to do 
with selectivity. What are the essential aspects? All 
else must be eliminated so that the final form is revealed 
stripped of any extraneous material. The third step, or 
the final problem, is one of projection. How can the 
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form and meaning be vividly and clearly communicated? 
Only through a development of the “theatrical sense,” 
through a wide experimentation in the theater itself, 
through painstaking criticism and careful analysis, can 
the tricks of artistic showmanship, so necessary to the 
success of the public performance, be revealed. 

In conclusion, Miss Humphrey made a pertinent com- 
ment upon the dance of today. The modern dance she 
feels, has a tendency to become too aggressive, too mili- 
tant, where formerly it was too soft. To counteract this 
tendency she made a strong plea for the curved line to 
receive an emphasis comparable to that bestowed upon 
the straight line and the angle. 

The specific contribution of Mr. Weidman’s technique 
lies in his emphasis upon the qualities of strength and 
coordination. He enlarges and intensifies the range of 
the vocabulary. His locomotor work is strongly rhythmic 
and virile. In the realm of composition his emphasis is 
placed upon two elements, design and characterization. 
His foundations of design are very similar to those of 
Miss Humphrey. His particular approach to character- 
ization is a functional one; any character portrayal is 
always an integral rather than an extraneous factor. 
He stresses the rhythmic and play elements rather than 
the serious or austere, in the experimentation with move- 
ment. 


ISS HANYA HOLM was chiefly concerned with an 
approach to movement. Outstanding characteristics 
were the meticulous attention to detail, the organic de- 
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velopment of her progressions in movement, and the 
sound fundamental principles of physics upon which her 
work is based. Her students were directed by a vital 
personality into a rich experience of movement in which 
the elements of expansive, rhythmic freedom, and ex- 
hilaration were dominant factors. Exhilaration is used 
not in the sense of a sentimental emphasis upon the “joy 
of moving,” but rather as indicative of an emergent 
quality, something which “happens” to the individual 
during the course of the carefully evolved lesson. Per- 
haps it is not even a conscious objective of Miss Holm, 
but anyone able to hear the spontaneous remarks of the 
participants at the end of a lesson will testify to the 
presence of a valuable psychological adjunct. In contrast 
to the keen objectification and universality of the work 
of Miss Graham, in contrast to the delightful emphasis 
upon design and rhythmic play in the work of Miss 
Humphrey and Mr. Weidman, this particular type of 
dance seems to place the emphasis upon the integration 
of the individual in relation to art, upon the fuller reali- 
zation of the self as a suitable agent through which uni- 
versal forces can be released. 


HE course of Mr. Louis Horst in “Music Related to 

Movement” provided the rare opportunity for research 
and critical evaluation of the preclassic music and dance 
suites under the guidance of a noted and authoritative 
personality. Mr. Horst, more than any other one person, 
has revealed to the dance world the wealth of knowledge 
and appreciation of form to be obtained from a close 
scrutiny of these old suites. It is indeed fortunate that 
this dynamic, musical genius has focused his interests 
and critical faculties on the development of the contem- 
porary dance. 

The term inevitability was the corner stone around 
which all his criticisms were built. In antithesis to the 
popular belief his structural principles were firmly based 
in logic. The creator has a multiplicity of choice in 
regard to his first premise, but when that is once chosen 
certain “inevitable” results must follow. To quote one 
of his remarks on dance structure: “a duet, for example, 
must be so created that the movements are all essential 
for two people; so that away from each other the dance 
would have no meaning.” His emphasis upon precise 
and authoritative movements, his sensitivity for design 
and occult balance in the use of space and his profound 
musical appreciation all contributed a clarity, an order, 
and a breadth of vision for dance composition. 


R. JOHN MARTIN, the dance critic of the New 
York Times in his course in “Dance History and 
Criticism,” pointed out some of the flagrant shortcom- 
ings of the dancer. Of all artists, the dancer knows 
least about his own art, to say nothing of the other arts. 
Probably due to the fact that the instrument of the dance 
is the human body, a dance artist is very apt to rely 
upon personal charm or technical skill for success rather 
than upon a broad, well-disciplined craftsmanship as a 
necessary foundation. 
An outstanding need in the dance field, he further 
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stated, is the development of the dance audien 
manner of meeting this problem would be the 
of an adequate dance script. Then it would be possib| 
for dance groups throughout the country to study oa 
to present the compositions of the great artists. First, jt 
would be necessary to recognize that not all people whe 
study dance have marked creative ability. The contribu. 
tion of such students could then be focused Upon the 
appreciation and understanding of the art. An analog 
was drawn with the field of music. All students who 
study piano, or voice, or cello, etc., do not have the 
talent to compose or to be great concert performers, yet 
they can become leaders in the development of a mote 
vital and appreciative musical audience. 


Another point stressed had to do with the transitional 
periods of the colossal figures in the dance and the need 
for permanently retaining the representative compos. 
tions. To illustrate, Martha Graham, so far in the de. 
velopment of her art has passed through three distinct 
stages: the first, a period in which she was strongly 
influenced by the dance of the American Indian: the 
second, the dithyrambic; and the present one, the mov- 
ing toward a new type of classicism, a transition in 
which the artist is dealing more completely in terms of 
universal symbols. If audiences could be guided through 
these different developmental periods of a great artist, 
by skilled groups throughout the country learning the 
compositions representing the various phases, a new and 
clarified appreciation of the dance and of the individual 
artist would undoubtedly result. The dance film could, 
also, be of help. Perhaps its greatest value, however, lies 
in the opportunity it offers for the analysis of structural 
principles rather than in the dissemination of knowledge 
and appreciation among the laity. 


Four cardinal enemies of the dance were indicated. 
The first, is music; the dance is apt to lean too heavily 
upon its accompaniment. Dance should be able to stand 
alone, the accompaniment should provide only the 
frame or the setting. Another pernicious force at work 
in the field of dance, is the literary mind. If an idea can 
be presented more adequately in another medium it 
should not be danced. Many social groups have been 
attempting to dance slogans. The result has been at 
times unfortunate. While all great art is in a sense 
propaganda, ideational content must transcend the realm 
of the literal to be effective in the dance. Self-expression, 
in the sense of undisciplined emotionalism, is also in 
disrepute. The self is important only as the agent 
through which the universal is expressed. The last of 
the four sins concerns beauty. To limit the dance to the 
beautiful is to shackle it, to place it within a narrow 
boundary rather than to allow it the full range of the 
aesthetic types. At times throughout the history of art 
certain restrictions have been imposed. Renaissance art 
was largely limited to religious subjects; Tolstoy at- 
tempted to force art to serve a moral purpose; various 
schools of thought have revered beauty as the high 
criterion. But why should art encompass only certain 
specified phases of human experience? A more vital, 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Playing for Health 


By 


CARL L. SCHRADER 


State Supervisor of Physical Education, Massachusetts, and 
National Chairman, Committee on Physical Education 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


NE NEEDS to make no apology today for the 
word “play,” for play has been accepted as 
an expression for a phase of life which estab- 

lishes the healthy balance so essential in this day of 
civilization.* The school has accepted it not only because 
of its physical outcomes, and its aid to growth and de- 
velopment, but because of the medium it represents for 
the expression of human desires and characteristics. 

Physical education in general, and play in particular, 
is primarily an activity program. Activity, we know, 
can be directed; thinking, on the other hand, cannot so 
easily be directed. It is when we see a human being in 
action that we form our opinion of like or dislike of 
him, because our estimate of a fellow human is not based 
upon what he thinks but upon what he does. We have 
to do something—something visible—before we can be 
adjudged, and in this field of activity there is the oppor- 
tunity to set right the fellow who is wrong, and keep 
right the one who is right. In brief, recreation is an 
ever-flowing well of human experiences, and we appre- 
ciate more and more the fact that education, in order to 
serve mankind in better living, must of necessity be 
built around experiences. Nowhere are the experiences 
so human and so true to life as they are in play. 

Play needs to be interpreted in that larger sense which 
includes all the hobbies to which humans may cling for 
expression. The significance of a hobby is well expressed 
in the statement that speaks of life as a race between a 
hobby and degeneration. The array of hobbies is an 
extensive and all-inclusive one; it embraces all the arts 
and recognizes all types of sport, thus drawing no line of 
demarcation. Even the most humble existence needs rec- 
reation for balance. 

Doctor Woods Hutchinson in his first book, The Gos- 
pel According to Darwin, in a chapter called “Leben- 
slust,” speaks of life as a matter of capacity: ‘Whether 
you dip a bucket into a hogshead of water or into the 
ocean, all it brings up is a bucketful.” If education 
means anything, it means to increase each individual’s 
container, in order that each may take in more of life 
and be more in tune with life, and be equipped to ex- 
press it. People whose thrills come only through com- 
mercialized recreation are doomed to misery, for the 
years are apt to come when the wherewithal to buy rec- 
reation will not be available. 


* Prepared for the Annual Report of the Parent-Teacher Congress. 
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What a wealth of experience the playground brings to 
both young and old! Whether it be a playroom, a play 
yard, or a city park, the place of play represents a care- 
free world where one lives out inclinations, pursues an 
interest already established, and becomes acquainted with 
new interests. 


EXT to the infant’s hunger for food, the craving for 

activity is most pronounced, and is of equal impor- 
tance. This craving increases in the healthy child during 
the process of growth and development, but, unfortu- 
nately, society puts restrictions on it and thus hampers 
nature’s intention and purpose for a full development. 
Mothers are fully aware of this activity craving, but for 
their own comfort they seek many times a means to 
curb these healthy signs of life. There is more reason 
for alarm when a child is willing to sit quiet for long 
periods of time than there is when he craves to be in 
action all the time. Doctor Dudley A. Sargent often 
said that it was “much easier to tame down a wild one 
than to wake up a dead one.” 

A craving for activity is a good barometer by which 
to judge the well-being of a child. To see to it that this 
craving for activity is gratified in a constructive way, is 
the business of home, school, and community. In so far 
as possible, the home must set up opportunities and sit- 
uations that will occupy the child constructively and 
interestingly for at least part of the day. The child must 
be trained to think of the home as more than merely a 
place to eat, drink, and sleep, or a place to change the 
clothes to go somewhere else. The home can and must 
be a place where one can have fun—fun into which the 
family as a whole enters. 

Much as we may lament the disappearing of certain 
home influences, the fact remains that some of them will 
never re-enter the home. However, these influences are 
so valuable that they cannot be dismissed, and so they 
must be brought into the lives of our young people by 
that larger family, the community; hence the growing 
tendency for towns and cities to plan and maintain rec- 
reation for all their people. Next to the public schools 
there is no obligation so great as that of planning for 
wholesome and constructive recreation for the people, 
and to give such a movement permanency it must be 
maintained, as are the schools, by public taxation. Our 
schools could not flourish as they do if they had to de- 
pend upon donations from this, that, or the other source, 
and neither will our playgrounds flourish unless funds 
are available, be the times what they may. 

All too keenly do we realize the great need for recrea- 
tional facilities now, when forced leisure has been piled 
upon the already liberal normal leisure. It is to be 
deeply regretted that in some communities economy is 
likely to wipe out this civic bulwark of safety which, 
by no stretch of imagination, can be interpreted as a 
luxury. “The health of the people is the wealth of the 
people.” This becomes all the more true and significant 
when we enlarge upon the meaning of the word health, 
and include in it the state of mental health. The right 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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OING back as far as 1930, the As- 
The Golden sociation can point with pride to 
Anniversary successive conventions in regard to size 
Convention of attendance, unusual hospitality fea- 


tures, and impressive programs. Boston, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Louisville, and Cleveland, are all 
still within close enough memory range to stand out 
clearly as great educational experiences, and many of 
the district associations during the same period also put 
on conventions that were equally deserving of national 
attention. Starting with Boston and its “Tea Party,” 
each convention, through the foresight and planning of 
its local committees, was original in expressing the per- 
sonality of the city and locality in which the convention 
was held. Detroit with its especially appropriate theme 
of “The Machine Age,” Philadelphia and Louisville ex- 
pressing so pleasingly the spirit and hospitality of the 
historic East and South, and Cleveland with its never-to- 
be-forgotten “Physical Education Through the Ages,” 
furnished convincing evidence that each convention does 
have its own distinctive personality and contribution. 
And now comes Pittsburgh with another distinctive 
theme—namely, the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the American Physical Education Association. 
On the convention page a striking tribute is paid to the 
founder of the Association, Dr. William G. Anderson, 
who will be given especial honor at the convention meet- 
_ings. All Past Presidents have been invited to attend 
and many of them have already stated that they are 
coming. They also will be honored. The spirit of the 
convention will be marked by deference to those leaders 
of vision who founded the Association and carried it 
through its early years of growth. Educational exhibits 
will be provided to show stages in the progress of our 
profession in regard to programs, costumes, and objec- 
tives. To the Convention Manager, Dr. Harry B. Burns, 
and his staff of advisers and assistants, must go the 
credit for conceiving and carrying out this timely and 
ambitious honoring of the Association by a “Golden 
Anniversary Convention.” 
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Lee editorial columns are taking o¢. 
casion to repeat the contents of an 
important notice given elsewhere in the 
convention section of this issue, in order 
to be sure that none of its readers plan. 
ning to be convention delegates will overlook the “~ 
rangement with the railroads. 

On April 5 all members of the Association wil] be 
mailed a railway identification certificate. By Presenting 
this certificate at the point of departure the round-trip 
ticket to Pittsburgh may be purchased at the reduced 
fare of one and one-third the cost of a one-way ticket. 
This special rate is guaranteed in advance. 

This notice is intended to emphasize the following 
points: (1) the certificate can only be used by Associa- 
tion members and their families; (2) the certificate must 
be presented at the railway ticket office to get the re- 
duced fare; (3) there are time limits (varying from 
April 20 to 26 with a longer time limit from certain dis- 
tant points) during which the round-trip tickets may be 
purchased and used; and (4) the return tickets must be 
stamped at the Pittsburgh railway station by the ticket 
agent’s office of the railway line on which the trip to 
Pittsburgh was made. It is possible to go by one route 
and return home by a different route but if this is in- 
tended, arrangements must be made in advance at the 
time the round-trip ticket is purchased. 

If any delegate is in doubt about any of these points 
in regard to the use of the identification certificates, it is 
advisable to consult the local railway agent who has all 
the facts at his disposal. 

A last point to be emphasized is that the certificates 
are being mailed out to members only and it is impossi- 
ble according to the railway regulations to extend their 
use to non-members. Any non-member, planning to 
attend the convention by rail, will therefore find it ad- 
vantageous to take out a membership and receive by 
return mail a railway identification certificate. The 
saving will thereby be considerable. In addition, mem- 
bers have a reduced convention fee—which is also ob- 
tainable by enrolling as a member at Pittsburgh. The 
railway certificate, however, must be procured in ad- 
vance and used when the round-trip ticket is purchased. 


The Railway 
Identification 
Certificates 


N ADDITION to the interesting ar- 


Unusual ticles that appear in the Research 
ey og , Quarterly of this month, there are other 
of the March = features which JouRNAL readers may 
Quarterly 


wish to have called to their. attention. 
In the first place, the Quarterly will contain a separate 
Supplement volume which is being sponsored by the 
Physical Education Department of Boston University 
under the direction of Dr. F. R. Rogers. This particular 
Supplement will be devoted entirely to articles dealing 
with tests and measurements in physical education, es- 
pecially with the Physical Fitness and Strength Index 
Tests. 

The regular volume of the Quarterly will have two 
bibliographies which will be helpful in any physical edu- 
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cation library. One, by Aletha B. Redman, Assistant 
Librarian of the University of Towa, will cover all peri- 
odicals concerned in any way with physical education 
and its related fields. 

The second bibliography is a very complete compila- 
tion of books entitled “A Guide to Sports and Outdoor 
Recreations.” Each of the listed books is described 
briefly and all sports from the major team sports like 
football and basketball to the outdoor recreations like 
fishing and mountain climbing are covered. This anno- 
tated bibliography is the work of Mr. Wilson Ranck, a 
graduate librarian student at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Columbia University. The author is particularly 
fitted for this project having been a former varsity ath- 
lete in tennis and an outdoor enthusiast so that he 
understands the sport aspect of physical education, and 
also having worked in a library most of his life, his 
father being the librarian at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The bibliography in its annotated form will assist 
librarians in choosing some books on various sports 
and recreations and, for their special benefit, there is a 
suggested list of books for the small library and also a 
list of suggestions for boys’ and girls’ departments. 

It is recommended to you not only for your depart- 
mental library, but also as a buying guide for your school 
and city librarian. 


HE rise of civilization has been one 

long continued longing for leisure. 
This is evident by even a very casual 
glance at our prose or our poetry, our 
hymns or our songs. It even takes a 
very prominent part in our religions. This longing has 
been partly for the freedom that comes with leisure but 
largely because of the relief that comes from work. Work 
has never been assumed to have the outcomes of joy and 
achievement that it deserves. Work has often been some- 
thing to avoid—something to do only under compulsion 
in order to make a living. This, indeed, is drudgery and 
not work. It is only at times of great depression when 
millions of people long for work that we realize that 
work has many outcomes other than being merely a 
means of making a living. 

Here and there through the ages certain small cross 
sections of society have achieved leisure—always at the 
price of slavery whether it was fourteen slaves per one 
freeman in Greece, the serfs sold with the soil as in Rus- 
sia, men bound to kings and nobles, or wage slaves of 
today. This situation has presented one of the bitterest 
ironies of life. Most of those who achieved leisure appre- 
ciated it little and seldom were satisfied while those who 
did not have leisure longed for it. 

Leisure is now with us even in our warped society 
where we have a large amount of unearned and enforced 
leisure. This leisure depends upon slaves as always but 
the new slaves are machines. Man’s longing seems about 
to be realized. Now we shall see whether or not man 
really wanted leisure or merely wanted to long for 
it. No great civilization has ever yet developed lei- 
sure and lived. Having leisure has been synchronized 
with the misuse of leisure and the misuse of leisure 


And Now 
Leisure— 
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has been synchronized with the downfall of the nation. 

Physical education as a phase of the great educational 
program offers an opportunity for driving, stimulating, 
leisure-time activities. Games and sports, which them- 
selves are dramatizations of life and death contests which 
the race has carried on, grip the old and the young alike. 
Physical education in our schools is turning over from a 
mere “exercise” program to a program of sports which 
involves the individual not only from the “body” phase 
but from the emotional phase. Games that give individ- 
uals skill as in tennis, golf, swimming, handball, squash, 
badminton, bowling, archery, and other activities which 
throw people together in friendly contests usually in the 
open air, now loom large in the program. Once mastered 
this drive holds for life. This whole program is filled 
with health-giving qualities partly because of physiologi- 
cal results and partly because of the beneficial emotional 
reactions which come from interest and joy. 

These physical education activities are proving power- 
ful substitutes for crime and delinquency in the life of 
youth. Anti-social practices which involve struggle 
against society lose their glamour with the opportunities 
to steal second base or pit one’s energy against a con- 
testant in basketball, football, tennis, or golf. 

Whether leisure is to be eventually looked upon as an 
asset or a liability is going to depend upon the ability of 
education to establish driving personal enthusiasms. A 
large block of these personal enthusiasms will be in 
sports which constitute the bulk of a modern physical 
education program.—By Jay B. Nash, Professor of Edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York University. 


SCIENCE is a body of classified 

and systematized knowledge de- 
rived from the application of the scien- 
tific method to the solution of problems. 
But what is the scientific method? 
Briefly, it is recognition of a problem, analysis of the 
problem, formulation of a hypothesis as to the solution 
of the problem, reasoning about the hypothesis to see if 
it fits the situation, then observation, testing, and retest- 
ing to a conclusion. The scientific attitude is that no 
problem is ever completely or finally solved, but is al- 
ways open to further attack. 

Science is concerned with problems. Botany became 
a science when scientists using the scientific method 
classified the plants or problems (each plant presented 
many problems) and systematized the knowledge after it 
had been tested and retested. Physics, chemistry, and 
physiology have become sciences because knowledge 
about the problems in each of these fields has been classi- 
fied and systematized. 

Is physical education concerned with problems? Can 
the scientific method be used in the solution of the prob- 
lems in physical education? Is the scientific method be- 
ing used in the solution of physical education problems? 
Are the problems of physical education classified? Is the 
knowledge about the problems in physical education sys- 
tematized? If so, then physical education is a science. 
Perhaps it is in the stage of becoming a science.—By JN. P. 
Neilson, Stanford University. 


Is Physical 
Education 
A Science? 






































































the Administration of Physical Education 


Il. Organization and Administration 


this series, which ap- 

peared in the February 
JouRNAL, the subject of 
“Program Development” 
was discussed. The second 
phase of administration, 
namely, “Organization and Administration,” will be dis- 
cussed in the present article. 

e @e 

A. Administrative responsibility must be fixed. 

At the outset I should like to know the extent and 
weight of my authority. I should like to know who are 
my superior officers and from whom I take orders. 

In this connection I believe that “administratively 
physical education differs in no respect from other major 
departments. Certain functions may be delegated to the 
physical education staff, but final responsibility rests 
locally with the principal or, in the case of major affairs, 
with the superintendent of schools.” 

ee @e 

B. Department organization. 

Where three or more teachers are employed, it is 
usually advisable to effect some degree of department 
organization in which one member of the staff is ap- 
pointed as head. It is recognized, however, that local 
circumstances and personalities must be considered. 

Staff organization is recommended as having these 
advantages: 

1. It facilitates program planning and construction. 

2. Coordination and progression are assured to a 
higher degree than would be true otherwise. 

3. Regularly scheduled conferences are possible. 
These permit exchange of ideas, discussion of common 
problems, planning of new projects, and reports on visits, 
conventions, and new literature. 

4. Cooperation is stimulated as well as a feeling of 
unity and common purpose. 

5. It is easier for the superintendent of schools to 
deal administratively with.a unit than with individuals. 


l* THE first article of By 


ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 


Director of Physical and Health Education, 


C. Titles. 

“Director of physical education” is the preferred. title 
of the full-time, non-teaching head of an organized, 
recognized department in a city school system where 
the major administrative functions are departmentalized. 

“Supervisor of physical education” is given the same 
meaning as the term supervisor used in its true sense, 
that is, a supervisor or a teacher of teachers. He is 
sometimes a part-time teacher; occasionally he is at the 
head of a teaching staff; and frequently the entire phys- 
ical education staff is composed of supervisors. 
“Teacher of physical education” is used to designate 
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the full-time teacher hay- 
ing no administrative or 
supervisory duties, 

“Part-time teacher of 
physical education” js Jit. 
erally a member of a high 
school faculty who divides 
his teaching time between physical education. and one or 
more of the academic subjects. 


e @e 

D. Coordination. 

Coordination refers to the interrelationship between 
departments, teachers, or programs having common aims, 
Good examples are physical education and character 
education; the nurse and the physician. 

Pupil health is the contact which all subjects and 
activities have in common. All instructors and special- 
ists, janitors and lunchroom workers, visiting teachers 
and attendance officers, are to some extent working for 
pupil health. Yet there is no place in the school organi- 
zation where duplication and lack of coordination are 
more apparent. 

The opportunities for coordinated work are many and 
varied. An extended committee study is probably the 
best plan for bringing them to light. 

To illustrate, the physical education department has, 
among many, the following possibilities: 

1. Using health service reports as one criterion in 
grouping and work assignments. 

2. Cooperating with the health service in protecting 
pupil health, particularly among athletes. 

3. Reporting cases of illness or accident. 

4. Enforcing the rules of personal health among the 
pupils and of sanitation in management of the gymna- 
sium and shower- and locker-rooms. 

5. Conducting physical efficiency tests and others for 
the health staff. 

Physical education teachers, athletic coaches, lunch- 
room supervisors, visiting teachers, and the deans in the 
high school are obviously dealing with the facts and acts 
of life that may make or mar the habits and attitudes 
of pupils. 

It is exceedingly important that the activities of the 
school personnel be coordinated. Information known to 
one should be transmitted easily and promptly to all. 
It is the whole pupil that goes to school and it is the 
whole pupil—physical, mental, social, moral—that is 
involved in learning, growth, and development. 

e@e 
E. Qualifications. 
The nature of physical education, its unexcelled ap- 


proach to character development, and the wide scope of 
its educational values, give great significance to the 
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standards or qualifications upon which the employment 

of physical education teachers is based. In addition to 

certification regulations which cover only the Tequired 

minimum training, it is essential that full consideration 

be given to character, personality, evidence of leader- 

ship, manners, language, and success in previous work. 
°° @e 

F. Number of teachers and supervisors. 

1. In elementary schools, one supervisor for each 
two thousand five hundred to three thousand pupils. 

2. In junior and senior high schools, one man teacher 
and one woman teacher for each five hundred pupils. 

3, In a school system with several elementary schools, 
one or more high schools, and a staff in accordance with 
the above, one full-time supervisor or director is recom- 
mended. 

4. In a large city system an organized department 
composed of a director, several supervisors, and a corps 
of teachers is necessary. One or more of the supervisors 
should be responsible for special classes and corrective 
programs. = thee 

G. Sex. 

A general rule allowing no exceptions is a man teacher 
for boys, a woman teacher for girls. In very small high 
schools the rule may be observed by appointing part- 
time teachers of each sex. A woman teacher is preferable 
to a man in the elementary grades. 

e a he 

H. Supervision in physical education should achieve 
the standards accepted for supervision in other subjects 
or departments. 

The effectiveness of physical education in elementary 
schools depends largely upon the kind of supervision 
provided, once a definite program is in operation. The 
essential factor is helpful, sympathetic leadership. 

The supervisor must be thoroughly familiar with the 
objectives and the program. It is a distinct advantage 
if he understands elementary school policies and organi- 
zation and, in general, the work of the classroom teacher. 
Possibly some in-service training to that end can be 
given. He will also need assistance in approaching and 
giving help to teachers. 

The supervisor has four major functions. First, he 
should in each case work with the principal to build a 
program suitable to the needs and conditions of a school. 
Second, he should interpret that program to the class- 
room teachers. Third, he should give the teachers every 
assistance in carrying out the program, in improving 
teaching technic, and in furthering pupil attainments. 
Fourth, he should assume responsibility for major proj- 
ects such as play days, exhibitions, tournaments, and 
athletic Teagues. “* ” 

eee 

I. Because of the number of pupils involved and 
because of the principle of classification by needs, the 
programming of physical education requires special con- 
sideration. 

The latest recommendations on programming advise 
scheduling physical education first, special subjects sec- 

ond, and academic courses last. Experience has shown 
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that no other plan will so adequately provide for the 
recreational- and activity-education needs of all pupils. 

If it can be avoided, gymnasium work should not fol- 
low the lunch hour. Under present conditions, however, 
the majority of schools must use these periods. 

For elementary schools, the stagger-system of schedul- 
ing classes or rooms for outdoor physical education is 
recommended. 

e @e 

J. Time apportionment. 

The time allotment for physical education is in gen- 
eral below what is regarded as a standard requirement. 
When viewed in the light of educational values and the 
possibilities of well-planned programs, it is not adequate. 

Research studies, committee reports, and expert opin- 
ion, and particularly the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association set the desirable standard at one hour a day 
per pupil. This is interpreted as a clock-hour of in-school 
time. 

It is recommended that administrators give time to 
the analytical study of the educative situations inherent 
in the planned play life of children under adult leader- 
ship. So rich are the possibilities for education involv- 
ing character, personality, citizenship, social adjustment, 
and mental health, that the urgent need for adequate 
time allotment will be readily apparent. Coincident re- 
quirements necessary to realization of these higher aims 
are trained personnel, adequate facilities, and a scientifi- 
cally planned program including aims and objectives: 

1. Standards for elementary schools: morning period, 
fifteen minutes; afternoon period, thirty minutes. 

2. Standards for secondary schools. 

As rapidly as the several factors permit the desirable 
standard of a daily period should be adopted. A popular 
alternative is four periods a week of physical education 
and one period a week of health education for a given 
pupil. 

Plans for expansion, such as building construction, the 
purchase of land, and curriculum revision extending over 
a period of years should take into account the increasing 
recognition of physical education and the demand for 
adequate time allotment. 

e @e 

K. Division of time. 

1. Elementary Schools Physical education requires 
organization to be effective—organization of activities, 
pupils, and time. 

By organization of time it is not meant that an abso- 
lutely rigid schedule is advised. Weather conditions, 
monotony, and pupil initiative are factors favoring some 
flexibility. But it is meant that a given class or grade, 
probably composed of permanent clubs or teams, and 
following a definite program, should have during a week 
or a month definitely scheduled periods for the following 
purposes: 

a) Instruction in new activities 

b) Practice of individual skills and of team play 

c) Study and discussion of activities, rules, infractions and 
penalties, plans, and so forth 


d) Team or club meetings 
e) Tests for practice or for achievement 
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f) Contests 

g) Demonstrations 

h) Corrective or special work. 

Obviously, the actual division of time depends entirely 
upon local programs and conditions. 

2. High Schools—The above comments are equally 
applicable to high schools. A planned division of time 
facilitates organization, progression, and general conduct 
of the program, and, in addition, it usually proves to be 
more interesting to the pupil. 

3. Supplementary Periods—There is an increasing 
tendency to extend organized physical education into 
free time not included in the regular schedule. These 
are: the recess, the noon hour, and after school. 

e @e 

L. The recess. 

The recess as ordinarily interpreted is not regarded as 
a physical education period. It is a break in the school 
routine for relaxation and attention to personal needs, 
and it is of special value to the teacher. When so used, 
the recess time cannot be legitimately taken from the 
physical education allotment. 

On the other hand, the recess may be replaced by a 
regular physical education period for organized activity 
and supervised instruction. In such cases a preliminary 
toilet-recess of five minutes is advised. 

The principal value of the recess is in the few minutes 
of relaxation it provides the teachers. It offers nothing 
of value to the pupil that is not derived from the physical 
education period. 

A good practice deserving recommendation is that of 
scheduling a wash-up recess of five minutes or whatever 
time is necessary immediately after every physical edu- 
cation period and recess. 

e @e 

M. The noon hour. 

Use of the noon recess for organized activity is appar- 
ently increasing, particularly in schools where many 
pupils remain for luncheon. The principle is that of pro- 
viding wholesome leisure-time occupation in contrast to 
the traditional meaningless and often vicious mischief 
and idleness. 

The program usually consists of quiet games, some- 
times a room is set aside for checkers, dominoes, and 
similar pastimes, and relatively mild outdoor sports, such 
as kite flying, jack-straw contests, and roller-skating 
stunts. 

Organization and leadership are necessary especially 
at the start. Later, a pupil leaders’ corps functioning 
under some plan of pupil government is placed in charge. 

e @ @ 

N. After-school time. 

There is an increasing tendency to extend physical 
education programs to include the out-of-school time of 
pupils. At present this time is used chiefly for intra- 
mural contests, but observable trends apparently point 
to new developments based upon the principle of edu- 
cation for leisure-time activity. 

ee @e 
O. Relief periods. 
Relief periods should not be counted as physical edu- 
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cation time. They are nothing more than breaks in a 
sedentary routine, providing some physiological stimula- 
tion but containing no educational content. 

e @e 

P. The double-period plan. 

This plan applies only to departmentalized schools 
with a gymnasium. It involves a combination of health 
education and physical education and provides for the 
alternate use of a single gymnasium by boys and girls. 

e @ e 


Q. Size of class is another administrative detail re- 
quiring study of local factors. 

Class enrollment is conditioned by the extent and the 
nature of the facilities. 

Forty pupils to a class is a good standard. This num- 
ber is compatible with the best instruction and leader- 
ship. It is a good standard to follow in planning for 
future development of the program and building con- 
struction. 

A class of sixty, space permitting, is not too difficult 
although individual instruction is necessarily curtailed, 
while seventy-five should be the absolute maximum. 

Special classes should not exceed an enrollment of fif- 
teen pupils. 

e @e 

R. Teacher load is dependent upon varying local 
conditions, and therefore calls for a job analysis. 

An absolute standard on this point is at present im- 
possible owing to the number and variety of local factors 
entering into the problem. In general, however, it is 
probably true that the majority of physical education 
teachers are carrying an excessive load. It should also 
be noted in this connection that no justifiable basis can 
be advanced for increasing the period-load of physical 
education teachers beyond the standard established for 
other teachers. 

From investigations that have been made, it appears 
that a fair standard would be as follows: 

1. Thirty teaching periods a week without after- 
school work, special classes, or administrative duties. 

2. Twenty-five school-time periods when additional 
duties are required. The total should not exceed a maxi- 
mum or the equivalent of thirty-five periods. 

3. Twenty school-time periods for the teacher having 
full-time after-school work such as a coach of the school 
teams. 

Before accepting the above or setting other standards, 
a job analysis should be made in the interest of fairness. 
Casual observation does not reveal the volume of details, 
clerical work, personal conferences with pupils, and a 
long list of minor duties that fall to the lot of the phys- 
ical education teacher. Nor does the observer realize 
upon first thought the exceedingly strenuous nature of 
physical education leadership. To maintain a high level 
of contagious enthusiasm complicated by large classes 
having relative freedom in large areas, and the almost 
continuous use of the voice, is extremely fatiguing. 

The physical education teacher deserves at least one 
full period of rest in school time. In addition, the pro- 
posed job analysis will bring out the necessity for assign- 
ing one or more periods daily for conferences, planning, 
routine duties, office work, and inspections. 
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5. Accrediting pupils for achievement in physical edu- 
cation calls for a carefully planned, systematic procedure. 

This item presents a perplexing problem, and to some 
experts it is a controversial topic. 

There is no approved system in general use. For the 
most part, grading is based upon attendance, punctuality, 
costume, attitude, and effort. The essential factor, pro- 
gressive achievement, is not usually employed. 

The development of sound accrediting depends upon 
the adoption of a scientific program of tests and measure- 
ments. Another influential factor will be homogeneous 
grouping. Without these changes grading will continue 
to be an arbitrary, unscientific procedure. 

It is suggested that participation in athletics be ac- 
credited as a part of physical education, but that both 
health education and safety education receive separate 
grades. 

It will be necessary to devise a substitute program for 
pupils excused from physical education, for under no 
circumstances should they be given a grade without 
having participated in either the regular or a special pro- 
gram. The ideal way is to create activity programs to 
meet the individual needs of the excused pupils. What- 
ever is done in the way of special work, the approval of 
the school or family physician or both should be secured 
in each case. 

Using these pupils as monitors, attendants, managers, 
and so forth, is not objectionable, but they should not 
be given physical education credit. To pass a pupil in a 
required subject for doing miscellaneous chores is not 
fair to the pupil who participates in the full course and 
earns a grade. 

ee @ @ 

T. Regulations should be created to govern the pur- 
poses, degree, and duration of permissible exemptions 
from physical education. 

Excuses from physical education are, as a rule, too 
liberally granted. In many instances the number of 
pupils excused greatly exceeds the statistical frequency 
of justifiable reasons for exemption. Apparently there 
are several factors involved. A misconception of physical 
education is probably the most common of these. Ad- 
ministrative laxity is another, and, no doubt, partiality 
toward the pupil enters into some cases. To some extent 
uninteresting programs and poor teaching are at fault. 

With a properly planned and well conducted program, 
excuses are rarely justified, for physical education has 
something to benefit every pupil according to his indi- 
vidual needs. 

The following suggestions should be helpful: 

1. Specific regulations and a system of checking and 
follow-up are essential. Strict compliance should be the 
rule. 

2. Final responsibility rests with the school physician, 
who should pass judgment upon all excuses, certificates, 
or requests submitted by pupils, parents, or other phy- 
Sicians. 

3. The family physician should be required to certify 
to a specific reason when advising exemption. All cer- 
tificates or letters not complying should be disregarded. 

4. A good procedure is to furnish all physicians with 
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an official exemption blank. Other certificates should be 
ignored. 

5. A letter of explanation to parents is often of value 
in curbing excessive requests. 

6. By some means, a letter or a conference, the pur- 
pose and value of physical education should be made 
known to the physicians of the community. 

7. School nurses should be instructed concerning the 
explanations to be made to parents. 

8. Exemptions should be good for one school year 
only, although exceptions may be made in cases of per- 
manent handicapping deformities. 

9. The prominent legitimate excuses are as follows: 

a) Certain types of heart disorders 

b) Conditions of deformity—paralytics, cripples 

c) Malnutrition 

d) Anemia 

e) Suspected tuberculosis 

f) Abnormal conditions of the thyroid 

g) Hernia 

h) Epilepsy 

i) Recent operations 

j) Injuries 

k) Convalescence, especially after pneumonia, tonsillitis, rheu- 
matic fever, chorea, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, and whoop- 
ing cough. 

10. In case of absence due to illness, the pupil should 
be readmitted by the school physician or nurse, who, in 
turn, should certify as to the pupil’s fitness to participate 
in the physical education program. 

e @e 
U. The safety factor. 
The safety factor is an administrative obligation of 
major significance. It relates to the following items or 
situations: 
1. Supervision of pupils during activity. 
Regulations governing pupil activity in free time. 
A procedure for handling emergencies. 

Inspection and maintenance of apparatus. 
5. Rules to insure safe use of indoor and outdoor 
apparatus. 

6. Safety zones around moving apparatus. 

7. Rules governing conduct in shower-room and swim- 
ming pool. 

8. Street play before and after school and at noon- 
time. 

9. Rules governing activity on unfenced playgrounds. 
A properly inclosed playground is a standard all schools 
should seek to attain. 


> W MK 
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V. Hygiene and sanitation. 

The physical education plant should exemplify the 
best in hygienic and sanitary practices, not only for 
health reasons but for the example set and the effect 
upon the pupil’s response and attitude. 

The following list is suggestive of the extent to which 
administrative attention is required: 

1. Lighting to insure pleasing effect and safety. 

2. Ventilation compatible with extent of activity and 
the clothing worn. Special attention is needed in locker- 
and shower-rooms. The temperature in the gymnasium 
should be near 60 degrees. 
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3. Cleanliness for health and example calls for special 
instructions to janitors, including an explanation of the 
particular need for cleanliness in this part of the building. 

4. Cleanliness of mats. 

5. Deodorization whenever necessary. 

6. Regulations concerning care of lockers and calling 
for periodic inspections. 

7. Because of frequent use all day by many pupils, 
an approved type of drinking fountain is an important 
measure in the prevention of disease. 

8. Strict rules governing the cleanliness of gymnasium 
costumes should be enforced. 

9. Towels raise a special problem. A procedure in- 
suring a clean towel to every pupil for each period is the 
standard to be attained. 

10. Enforcement of the usual prohibitory rule against 
wearihg street shoes on gymnasium floors is an important 
factor in reducing dust and accumulations of dirt. 

11. Precautions against the spread of ringworm, 
plantar warts, and other skin infections. 

12. Locker-room toilets demand special care. An ex- 
ceptionally high standard should be maintained. 

13. Special regulations and precautions are necessary 
in the administration of swimming pools. 

ee @ 

W. Locker- and shower-rooms. 

Administrative features include the following: 

1. Protection against loss of clothing and valuables. 

2. Distribution of class to provide ample dressing 
space for each pupil. 

3. Rules against noise, profanity, and rough play. 

4. Estimation of least amount of time needed at be- 
ginning of period for change of clothing and at end of 
period for shower and dressing. Estimates vary with 
local conditions. 

5. Regulations to insure maximum degree of safety. 

6. Supervision during dressing and shower periods. 

7. Inspection of lockers and uniforms. 

8. Towel distribution and collection. 

°° @e 

X. Pupil leadership. 

Many values are apparent in a well-conducted organi- 
zation of pupil leaders. In the high school particularly, 
the Leaders Corps should hold a prominent place among 
the school clubs and in the student government. 

e @e 

Y. Teachers’ recreation. 

It falls to the physical education department to sug- 
gest and even to provide and promote opportunities for 
teacher recreation, and it happens not infrequently that 
a good program for teachers constitutes a most effective 
means of promoting physical education. 

ee @e 

Z. Research. 

The opportunities for revealing the values of physical 
education through research are unlimited. Teachers 
should give careful study to some phase of the work each 
year. Should the conclusions indicate positive value, the 
findings should be revised in narrative and given pub- 
licity. Negative results should be sufficient grounds for 
discontinuing the object of the study. 
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AA. In gymnasium schools, a uniform gymnasium 

costume should be a requirement. 
A complete change of clothing is an important factor 
in modern, progressive physical education. As a require. 
ment, it presents no great difficulty. And from the health 
viewpoint, the favorable reasons are obvious. 

Costumes should be uniform. This should be the regu- 
lation especially when change of clothing first becomes 
a requirement. Once laxity in this respect occurs, ep. 
forcement of the rule becomes difficult. 

Whenever possible, uniformity should be extended to 
include both shoes and socks. There appears to be no 
good reason why girls should be required to wear long 
stockings. 

The introduction of new regulations concerning cos- 
tumes calls for a planned procedure. It is usually advis- 
able to put the rule into effect for each new incoming 
class, thus covering a period of either three or four years, 
Pupil support can be enlisted by a frank explanation of 
the reasons. Letters to parents should be carefully 
phrased lest opposition be aroused at the outset. In a 
few instances home visits will be necessary. The school 
newspaper can be of service. Occasionally, administrative 
action in the form of suspension will be required. If the 
regulation is considered to have merit, it should be sup- 
ported to the limit. 

e @ e 

AB. Department regulations should permit teachers 
to take their full quota of visiting days. 

To see what others are doing and how mutual prob- 
lems are being met is not only instructive but intensely 
stimulating and inspiring if approached in a professional 
manner and with a real desire to learn. 

ee @e 

AC. Membership in professional organizations should 
be required of the staff. 

For many good reasons, personal and _ professional, 
every physical education teacher should feel obligated to 
become a continuing member in professional associations. 
In practical values alone the gain to the member far out- 
weighs the cost. But there is also a responsibility that 
cannot in fairness to the profession be ignored. If we 
would have physical education carry on to the heights 
we claim for it, every shoulder should be at the wheel. 
Any little thing we can do, if nothing more than a mem- 
bership, eventuates in the welfare of mankind. 

e @ e 

AD. Facilities. 

Other things being equal, it can be assumed that the 
effectiveness of physical education will increase propor- 
tionately with improvement in facilities up to the point 
where all needs of the program are adequately met. 
Elaborate and ornate detail or expensive equipment must 
not be confused with adequacy. Simplicity, necessity, 
and usability are better guides. 

1. Standards in Planning—Some of the important 
factors to be considered in planning are listed below: 

a) Needs in terms of enrollment, present and anticipated. 

b) Program needs, present and future. 

c) Staff requirements in regard to comfort, privacy, clerical 
work, conferences, personal needs. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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The Dolphin Breast 


Stroke 


DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER 
instructor of Physical Education and Swimming Coach, 
University of lowa 
AND 


JACK G. SIEG 


Member of 1935 Varsity Swimming Team, University of 
lowa 


ONE-WORD change from “pushed” to “moved”’ 
A: the competitive breast-stroke rule, permits a 


simultaneous over-arm recovery of both arms in 
the breast stroke. Perhaps this seemingly slight change 
will have a more far-reaching significance for the future 
of the breast stroke than was realized or anticipated by 
the rule makers. The author and the co-originator of 
this stroke, Jack Sieg, a member of the Varsity Swim- 
ming Team of the University of Iowa, believe this new 
stroke deserving of exploitation. 

When this stroke is seen in action in the water there 
is no resemblance to the old breast stroke except that 
the swimmer is swimming on his breast and that the arm 
and leg movemr.its are simultaneous. This is the only 
fact that keers it within the present breast-stroke rule. 
It is our sincere hope that readers who may have an un- 
favorable bias or prejudgment without due examination 
of this unique stroke will read this analysis with an open 
mind. The author as well as Mr. Sieg appreciates the 
fact that the historical breast stroke is one of the oldest, 
most useful, and practical of all the utility strokes. It 
is symmetrical in movement and one of the most beau- 
tiful and colorful of strokes in the water. Our purpose is 
not to discard the old breast stroke as a utility stroke, 
but merely to offer this new type of stroke for exploita- 
tion as a competiti e or racing-speed stroke. At present 
it offers no pra ti | value as a utility stroke. It merely 


Showing body position 2nd arm recovery in the “Dolphin” breast stroke 
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Jack Sieg of the swim- 
ming team of the Uni- 
versity of lowa, co- 
originator of the “Dol- 
phin” breast stroke 


indicates another stage in the advancement of speed by 
“streamlining” the breast stroke. 

Some of those who have seen this “Dolphin” (fish- 
tail) breast stroke in action have. been thrilled, while 
others have remarked “I don’t want to see any ‘flying 
fish’ strokes or ‘butterfly’ strokes, for such movements 
should be eliminated from our competitive strokes.” Such 
remarks are made hastily without consideration or due 
examination of the merits of the stroke. 

The stroke was demonstrated before the National Col- 
legiate Rules Body at Harvard at the time of the 
N.C.A.A. championships on March 28 and 29. Its future 
use in racing will largely depend upon the reaction of 
this committee. 


Description of the Stroke 

This stroke may best be described as resembling the 
crawl stroke except that instead of recovering and pull- 
ing the arms alternately they are recovered and pulled 
through the water simultaneously. In the kick, similarly, 
instead of “fluttering” the legs up and down alternately, 
they are “fluttered” up and down simultaneously. There 
are two complete kicks to each arm stroke. The arm 
recovery which is now generally accepted and used by 
all breast-stroke swimmers has already many different 
names, and various techniques are employed in executing 
this dual rhythm, simultaneous, over-arm recovery. 


Factors Leading up to the Discovery of This Stroke 

A number of factors influenced the coordinating of 
various situations as they presented themselves over a 
period of years, and resulted in this new stroke. In 1916 
the writer gave a swimming exhibition and, among some 
of the stunts in the water, imitations were given of var- 
ious animals. George Corsan, Sr., one of my early in- 
structors, gave an exhibition at one time of a “butterfly” 
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Figures 1 through 5 show the progressions in swimming the 
“Dolphin” breast stroke. Detailed explanations of the dia- 
grams will be found in column one on the opposite page. 
These line drawings have been made from moving pictures of 
swimmers in action. 




















Figure 1. 





by swimming the breast-stroke kick and fluttering the 
hands at the sides on the surface. Later while giving the 
above exhibition the thought occurred to me of imitating 
a hydroplane by fluttering the hands on surface at the 
sides and fluttering the legs behind, leaving a path of 
boiling bubbles. Another boy on the side of the pool 
jumped in and said “you have demonstrated the English 
over, the Australian crawl, the American crawl, now 
watch me demonstrate the Italian crawl.” He used the 
double over-arm with the breast-stroke kick. It has 
always since been used in our exhibitions. Last year a 
New York City school boy startled the swimming world 
by swimming 100 yards breast stroke (double over-arm) 
in 1:05 seconds. This performance led to its wide use 
and caused much controversy in America last year as to 
its legality as a breast stroke. Mr. Kiphuth cabled Mr. 
Donath, the A.A.U. International Secretary, as to its 
legality. They passed upon it favorably last August at 
the international convention. Upon the strength of this 
decision the N.R.C.A. Rules Committee changed one 
word in the present Rule IX Section 1—the word 
“pushed” in the first line has been changed to “moved.” 

This change permitted a swimmer to legally recover 
the arms above the surface of the water. This one-word 
change was revolutionary in scope, not only as to the arm 
stroke but as to the kick itself. To recover the arms 
above water brought into play an entire new body and 
leg action. We found when we used the over-arm re- 
covery, that as the arms were pressed downward and 
backward in the pull, the body lifted high to permit both 
arms to swing or move forward above the surface, thus 
causing the body to lift during arm pull and depressing 
the hips and causing a bending at the knees. As the 
arms moved forward, the body lowered into the water, 
causing knees to straighten out quickly giving the appear- 
ance of a flip, which was a natural movement for pre- 
serving the balance during the arm recovery. This same 
knee bend and quick thrust has been used by one of our 
breast strokers, Wilbur Wehmeyer, after a push off and 
at the first arm pull. 

Now let us go back about three years. One day in a 
moment of relaxation and play, the writer saw Jack Sieg 
go under water, lie on his side, with his arms trailing at 
the sides, imitating a fish, imitating the undulating move- 
ment with his head. I have often seen boys do this in 
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water but never saw anyone derive the speed that Sj 
was able to attain from it. We then tried it With the 
body face down, and the result was even greater. We 
then had him do it for speed against some of Our best 
flutter-crawl kickers—no one could beat him. This Was 
very impressive, to say the least. He then tried the 
double over-arm recovery of the breast stroke using this 
kick with it for several strokes. The leg rhythm was a 
natural movement and adapted itself perfectly to the 
rhythm of the double over-arm recovery. We then 
started to train for longer distances and adjust the breath. 
ing in order to cover one hundred yards. Several weeks 
practice brought results of greater speed, but at the cost 
of greater energy output. The stroke is an exhausting 
one. 


The Mechanics of the Stroke 


To facilitate the mechanical analysis of this stroke 
slow-motion pictures were taken, both from a window 
below the surface of the water and from above the gyr. 


Figure 2. he 
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face. The stroke is clearly dominated by the kick. This 
kick resembles the tail movement of the flat-tailed dol- 
phin. Mr. Sieg has very limber legs, feet, and ankles. 
On the up stroke his knees slightly hyper-extend at the 
beginning and the soles of his feet are slanted downward 
and backward at about the same angle as that usual in 
the up stroke of the crawl. At the end of this up stroke 
he bends his knees somewhat and then in the extreme 
end of the upward movement relaxes his feet just before 
beginning the down stroke. At the beginning of the 
down stroke he turns the toes inward and the metatarsal 
part of his foot, together with the toes, hyper-extends 
so much that on the down stroke the backs of his feet 
angle upward about 40° from the horizontal. He moves 
the whole leg downward keeping the knees somewhat bent 
until almost the end of the down kick, when he straight- 
ens the knees to the original hyper-extended position. In 
this way the feet press backward and at an angle against 
the water on both upward and downward strokes ex- 
actly as in the case with the tail of a flat-tailed fish, or 
as would be the case with a fish swimming on its side. 

Mr. Sieg makes two complete leg strokes to each com- 
plete arm stroke, and since the leg stroke dominates the 
picture, the reaction of the leg movement appears very 
strikingly in the rest of the body. As the legs move up- 
ward, the hips sink slightly and the head and shoulders 
rise, and when the legs move downward, the hips rise 
and the head and shoulders move downward. 

The stroke should probably be described and analyzed 
separately for the two leg kicks. The first kick begins 
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with the entrance of the arms into the water in front of 
the body. At the moment the legs have reached the 
bottom of one kick the knees are slightly hyper-extended. 
(See position of dotted line in Figure 1). The arms re- 
main in this position with the face in the water and the 
top of the head just showing above the water while the 
legs make one complete stroke. As the legs move up- 
ward (to the position shown in solid lines in Figure 1) 
the hips sink slightly and the head rises. The feet then 
kick downward as described above, completing this one 
frst stroke. At the beginning of the second upward 
stroke the hands and arms begin to pull through to keep 
the body moving almost straight forward. The arms 
begin their pull in an outward direction, very much as in 
the orthodox breast stroke (Figure 2). Immediately the 
legs begin their down stroke and, since this down stroke 
would raise the hips and sink the head, the arms change 
the direction of the pull and move in toward one another 
so that the arms are then parallel and pulling downward 
and backward (Figure 3). The arms finish almost by 
the side together with the completion of the downward 
leg kick (Figure 4). Immediately the up stroke of the 
legs takes place. This upward action of the legs de- 
presses the hips but raises the shoulders. Mr. Sieg em- 
phasizes this part of the leg stroke in order to raise his 
shoulders far enough to get his arms out of the water 


Figure 3. 
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from just along side of the hips. They now swing out 
over the water and enter parallel to one another in front 
of the shoulders. This coincides with the beginning of 
the down kick and completes the cycle of this descrip- 
tion. It is the reaction from the legs and trunk which 
raises the head and permits of his swinging the arms for- 
ward and ahead. 

At the present time Mr. Sieg has to raise his shoulders 
so high out of the water to swing the arms forward that 
he presents his chest to the water at too obtuse an angle. 
The result is a slight checking of his forward speed. 
Greater speed will come from this stroke when the arms 
are moved upward at a greater angle to the horizontal 
in going forward, so as to minimize the change of posi- 
tion of the trunk. This will cut down the bow wave and 
the general head-on resistance. 

The greatest mechanical advantages of this stroke are 
as follows: 

1. There is no contra-resistance of the thighs as there 
is in the regulation frog kick. 

2. There is no waste return motion such as is found, 
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for example, in an automobile where the stroke is effec- 
tive on only one-half a round trip out of two, and such as 
is found in the crawl kick down stroke where the back of 
the foot is flat and not hyper-extended. 

3. There is no contra-propulsive reaction due to non- 
productive motion in the direction of progress. For ex- 
ample, the frog kick has a sort of reciprocating engine- 
jerk so that when one kicks backwards the kick ends with 
a jerk due to the backward momentum of the feet. 

4. There is practically a continuous application of 
force on both the upward and the downward motion of 
the legs, and the slight reaction of the arms contrary to 
the direction of the swim that comes from the forward 
motion of the arms is rendered as innocuous as possible 
due to the fact that the return is made through the air. 


Relationship to Speed of Old Breast Stroke 


In the historical breast-stroke kick, one unit of force 
is exerted intermittently, while in the Dolphin (fish-tail) 
kick, force is being exerted continuously, with no lost 
efficiency of effort or movement in relation to propelling 
force. This kick is really stream-lining the legs in the 
breast-stroke kick. The result of this kick is amazing 
and tremendous speed. A comparison of the times re- 
corded over various distances will substantiate the above 
statement. The speed trials were made by Jack Sieg, 
the co-originator of this kick. 


Regular breast- 


Fish-tail kick stroke kick 


Oe 213 [235 
Ur 1:04.1 1:09.0 
CO. 1.02.2 (medley Relay) 
a 2:29 (using 2:37 


fish-tail 3 strokes 
per length) 


18 feet (kick only) :03.5 Crawl kick only :04.1 


The world’s record for 100 yards breast stroke is 
about 1:05 seconds. The world’s record for 100 yards 
back stroke is 1:01.5. Just recently a Chicago school 
boy swam 100 yards back stroke in :59.8, the first boy 
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Front view of body position and arm recovery. 


ever to break one minute in the back stroke. This breast 
stroke is now as fast as the best back crawlers in the 
country. If a boy really trained himself in this stroke 
and carefully worked out the breathing element, it is 
easily possible that we may see him swim 100 yards 
breast stroke under one minute. This would then speed 
up the slow breast stroke and attract more boys to swim- 
ming it in the competition events. Many boys pass up 
the breast stroke for the crawl strokes because it seems 
too slow. 


Its Relationship to the Rules 


The writer has already met with considerable diffi- 
culty as to the legality of this kick according to the na- 
tional collegiate breast-stroke rules. The N.C.A.A. Rules 
Body last year changed the arm-stroke rule of the breast 
stroke in order to permit the swimmer to recover his 
arms above the surface. However, when boys used ‘this 
new arm action a semi-flutter of both legs was present. 
This is true of Leonard Spence, who for years has thrown 
his arms out of the water to the wall for a turn and has 
made world’s records with it, but has never been re- 
jected on this ground. These boys all use a kick similar 
to the kick presented here—however, in some cases it is 
less modified than in others. But nowhere can a line be 
sharply drawn, because it is almost humanly impossible 
to lift both arms out of water by the hips without bend- 
ing the knees to some extent, whether slightly or exces- 
sively. ‘Therefore, if a boy is permitted to do it inter- 
mittently, between the old breast-stroke kick, why should 
he not be permitted to use it continuously without a 
spreading of the knees and a sweeping together of the 
legs? As the breast-stroke kick rule now reads, in the 
1935 N.C.A.A. rules, there is nothing by which it may 
be disqualified. What the rule makers wanted in that 
stroke, just as in the back stroke, was to keep the swim- 
mer on the breast, with shoulders parallel with the sur- 
face and one arm and one leg doing at the same time 
what the other arm and leg were doing. That is exactly 
how that rule may be interpreted. If one had never seen 
the orthodox breast stroke before and were told to design 
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a breast stroke, keeping within the limits of the 
N.C.A.A. rules, this new kick and arm stroke w, 
accepted without a question. There are no limitations jn 
the back stroke as to what type of stroke a Competitor 
may use as long as he remains on his back while swim- 
ming. 

If this kick is to be rejected as not within the present 
breast-stroke rules, then the rules committee wil] have to 
do one of three things. First, also reject the Over-arm 
recovery; because it cannot be done without bending the 
knees to some extent, however slight; or second, revise 
the rules to permit the over-arm recovery permitting a 
modified knee bend (and if this is permitted there will 
always be difficulty as to where to draw the line as to how 
far they may be bent); third, eliminate the Over-arm 
stroke entirely as well as the flutter kick and place a 
new stroke in the competitive field as introduced here by 
the writer. 


Present 
Ould be 


General Discussion 


It may be stated by some that this stroke is of no 
practical value except as a competitive stroke. However, 
it must be remembered that this same statement was 
generally made after the crawl stroke was adopted. It 
was stated that no one could ever swim any distance 
with it. Then Gertrude Ederle, using the crawl stroke, 
successfully conquered the English Channel and set a 
world’s record, surpassing that of any man. There is 
no one who would now suggest that we eliminate the 
crawl stroke because of its lack of utility. 

This over-arm stroke with a continuous and simul- 
taneous dual rhythm is new and is worthy of our time 
and consideration as teachers and coaches to develop it 
to its fullest extent. It may lead to great possibilities, 
Already some of our boys have tried it on the back as 
well as on the crawl, that is with an alternate arm action, 
but in the latter there is no natural balance or rhythm to 
be obtained. On the back there are possibilities for de- 
velopment. With the double over-arm stroke, if the rules 
body accepts it as being within the limits of the breast 
stroke, it will stimulate interest and attract more boys to 
swimming it in competition and will take the breast 
stroke out of the category of being termed merely a 
“girl’s stroke” by many of our American boys. It will be 
fast enough to compete with the crawl and back-crawl 
strokes. We need only call your attention to the fact that 
our American boys have never defeated a European 
breast stroker except one, Bob Skelleton in 1928. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A change in the N.C.A.A. rules of the breast’ stroke 
permitting an over-water arm recovery has made it pos- 
sible to use this kick, because when the over-arm recovery 
is employed, an entirely different body action is used in 
the lower trunk as well as the legs, departing from the 
former kick—that of bending or spreading the knees out- 
ward and closing them with a rounded sweep. Further- 
more, the present N.C.A.A. rules state that (Rule IX, 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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By 
EDITH M. GATES 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


changing world, the need for which it has taken 
educators a long time to see. The efforts of such 
an organization as this women’s federation have been 
primarily for this purpose. It has not been our function 
to conduct any program, organize any actual activities, 
or supervise any projects of any kind. We have been 
concerned with the basic principles, the factors that will 
govern these activities that will enter into our leisure 
time. We have attempted to educate leaders and par- 
ticipants alike toward the belief that for the fullest en- 
richment of leisure athletics, certain standards are essen- 
tial. 

To a certain degree this organization, like any other 
that evolves its program with the changes of the times, 
could report success. The membership of individuals and 
organizations in the N.A.A.F. has grown steadily, and 
continues to even in a depression. This is indicative of a 
need for a national unaffiliated standard-making body; 
indicative of the fact that it has proven its value to the 
many who continue to lead in, or to call upon, it. The 
printed material receives wider distribution and more 
sales, and the monthly News Letters never lack for 
stories of interesting educational projects or the results 
of educational work. The diversity of requests relating 
to girls’ athletics that come in the mail to the head- 
quarters office is a tax on the ingenuity of the Executive 
Committee and Office Executive to answer. Surely, there 
is work that needs to be done. 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s Division 
considered in the fall the emphases for its educational 
program for 1934-35. It recognizes that its influence has 
played on the athletic programs of the schools and col- 
leges much more largely than on the adult community 
situation. This is natural as schools are homogeneous- 
centered institutions. This new impetus to the develop- 
ment of adult leisure-time programs will mean the inclu- 
sion of sports and recreational games. Existing public 
and private agencies as well as the new ones and the new 
government departments will assume administration and 
leadership. Beside the exploiters in the commercial 
world of old, there will be the untrained perhaps, cer- 
tainly many inexperienced leaders in these new groups. 

Education this year must be focused upon these new 
recreation programs in the community, to the end that 
they be set up for “all girls and women” and upon 
ideals and standards which we have through the years 
found effectual. 


"B ening for Leisure” is a new slogan for this 


The Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, in 1935 






































To this end an interesting rather popular bulletin has 
gone to the recreation executives in well-organized city 
departments, in rural districts, and in colored commun- 
ities. The one-page dodger is a departure from the 
formal statement of platform in that it carries its ideal 
of “sports and games for all girls and women according 
to their age or physical ability” to the point of suggest- 
ing activities for the “Athletic Girl” and the more “Aver- 
age Girl.” Recognizing that standards will be needed 
for both groups, the platform is paraphrased into the 
words of the girl, that she wants leadership and condi- 
tions under which she can get the best fun possible. 
Perhaps leaders in physical education would be interested 
in using this bit of educational material—type it out and 
post it on your bulletin board. 

A next step in trying to influence the community is 
to inform the leading women’s groups in order that, as 
citizens convinced on this point, they will be concerned 
about and do something about having a good play pro- 
gram for girls. The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs has published in its national 
magazine an endorsement of the N.A.A.F. Platform. 
They have recommended to their health committees that 
they become informed on conditions in their cities. The 
Parent-Teacher Association has previously been con- 
tacted through the national and state conventions with the 
effect that the national and thirteen states have passed 
resolutions of endorsement. This year a drive will be 
made through their health education and recreation pro- 
grams, and through the local clubs. The women’s clubs 
and the F.E.R.A. leaders, the women directors and the 
recreation directors are to be circularized with a new 
dodger presenting the purpose, accomplishments, and 
programs of our N.A.A.F. 

One of the most active channels of the Women’s 
Division for practical work is the organization of state 
committees. In the states where energetic chairmen have 
selected good committees, we find articles in all kinds 
of state magazines, that speeches have been made before 
clubs and conventions, and that stimulating meetings, 
symposia on girls’ athletics have been conducted. A 
careful outline of procedure for the State Committees has 

, been edited and sent around the country. And it will be 
these chairmen who will have charge of the Women’s 
Division breakfast meetings at the A.P.E.A. Conventions. 
These meetings are becoming a regular feature of our 
A.P.E.A. Conventions when we share news of problems 
faced and educational work done. In 1935 such break- 

fasts are scheduled for Pittsburgh, our national gather- 
ing, and for Milwaukee, Omaha, and Atlanta. All those 
who are interested in standards for girls’ athletics are 
welcome. | 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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e A Suggestive Social Hour « 


for a State Congress of Parents and Teachers 


By 
JESSIE GARRISON 


State Director of Physical and Health Education, 
Alabama 
EORGE PEABODY defined education as, “A 
debt from present to future generations.” Until 
comparatively recent years children and adults 
had many opportunities daily to take part in whole- 
some and vigorous physical activities out of doors. Fur- 
thermore, social get-to-gethers in the homes gave large 
groups a chance to laugh, play, and work together. 
Adult groups enjoy play. Provisions should be made 
for them. The program which follows was used recently 
at the state convention of the Alabama Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and was decidedly a success. 
A few helps for the play leaders: 
1. Select for play a space that is clean, safe, and well 
ventilated. 
2. Provide opportunities for everyone to participate. 
3. Make the program sufficiently flexible to accommo- 
date different types of activities and smaller or larger 
groups of participants. 
4. See that every detail of preparation is made in ad- 
vance. 
5. Teach players to “Stop, Look, and Listen” instantly 
upon the blowing of a whistle. 
6. Make sure that teams or groups have an equal 
number, if possible. 
7. Keep the play happy and snappy. 
8. Tolerate no disorder. 
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Diagram of Playing Field 
FicurE 1.—Circles indicate home areas. Each was marked by a 
post or tree decorated with twenty-five-foot crépe paper streamers 
of its color. Large electric lights interspersed with vari-colored 
jack-o-lanterns illuminated the playing area. 


9. Give little strenuous activity to adult women up- 


less they are properly dressed, and have sufficient skills 
to do them with a degree of fun. 


The Program 


The following program was carried on in one hour’s 
time, between 8 and 9 P.M., and included 240 partici- 
pants. 

Organization.—The entire group was assembled in one 
large circle facing center. 

Ribbon rosettes made of the eight different -clors 
were presented by the play director to the President of 
the Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Dean of Women of the University, who was hostess for 
the evening. 

Leaders of the eight color groups, who had been chosen 
in advance, formed an arch with four on each side. The 
circle of participants faced right and marched to music 
through the arch with each person receiving a color. This 
resulted in eight color groups of thirty each. 

Leaders wore crépe paper sashes over the right shoul- 
der tied at the left side; participants wore twelve-inch 
streamers. 

Upon signal from the director, all leaders assembled 
their respective groups at the designated home areas and 
each leader explained the general plan of the evening’s 
program as follows: first, the entire program to consist 
of contests among color groups with one point awarded 
the group finishing first or performing best; second, the 
color group earning the greatest number of points to 
receive a prize. 

Three score keepers, a pianist, and song leader were 
selected and instructed in advance. 

Activities —The activities used are described in the 
following paragraphs: 

1. Squad Formation—as shown in Figure 1. 

2. Contest for Getting Acquainted with Place and Participants. 

a) Handshaking with ten members of own group. 

b) Touch. (An object is called by the director. On signal all 
players, at the same time, touch the object named and return to 
their original positions. The group back in order first, wins.) 


c) Formations—circles (small, large, concentric), lines, and 
squares. 


3. Songs—Assembly at home areas. Individual song sheets dis- 
tributed by group leaders. Short practices. Formation of groups 
in lines facing center. On signal, march forward. See Figure 2. 


“How D’Ye Do” 


How d’ye do, Dear Friends, how 
d’ye do? 

How d’ye do, Dear Friends, how 
d’ye do? 

We are with you to a man, 

We'll do everything we can, 

How d’ye do, Dear Friends, 

How d’ye do, do, do? 
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“Smile Round”—Tune: “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat” 


Smile, smile, smile your best “ 
Always happy. and bright, 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, . 
This is Parents Night. 4 
» | 
“Boosters” — Tune: “I’m Forever m 

Blowing Bubbles” 


» 
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We're forever hunting boosters, a , 
Boosters for the P. T. A. P 

We want to grow, we want to show, J a 
That we're alive and not so slow, Pl 
Talent’s always hiding, P 

We've looked everywhere. a 

We're forever hunting boosters, : 
Real boosters are right here. Figure 2 


>>> 77>> 


4. Circle Passball—using large water balls—LaSalle, page 34. 

5. Paper-Bag Relay—see Simple Relays—LaSalle, page 70. 

6. Magic Carpet—using bath towels for carpets—Twice 55 
Games, No. 14. 

7, Ball-Throwing Contest—Throw small balls or potatoes in 
a waste paper basket placed ten feet in front of contestant. The 
score for the group rather than the individual counts. See Figure 
1 for formation. 

8. Throw and Catch—use formation of Figure 1. Ten yards 
in front of each group have two people holding wands tied to- 
gether at ends with a three-yard strip of bunting of the group 
color. In regular relay fashion have each player run with a ball 
(a large water ball), toss it over strip, catch it, return to start- 
ing point, and touch next player. Continue until all finish. 

9. Broom Dance—decorate broom with the colors of the two 
groups playing with it. Twice 55 Games, No. 27. See Figure 3. 

10. Special Features by Representatives from the Respective 
Color Groups. (This is an entertaining number and affords oppor- 
tunity for the majority to rest.) 

a) Bicycle Race. 

b) Yo Yo Contest. 

c) Rope Jumping. 

d) Balloon Blowing. 

11, Awarding the Prize: 

a) Formation (See Figure 4): 

(1) Have the winning team form a circle in center—facing 
out, arms locked, shoulder high. 

(2) Direct three teams to encircle winning team—facing in, 
arms locked, shoulder high. 

(3) Have the four remaining teams encircle all—facing in, 
arms locked, shoulder high. 
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b) Singing: “Song to Winners” 
—Tune: “Our Team Will Shine To- 


“ night” 
“ Your group did shine tonight, your 
a group did shine. 
“ Your group did shine tonight, all 
a* down the line. 


You’re all pepped up tonight, 
Don’t you feel fine? 


fOetet eee When the sun went down, and the 


‘. moon came up, 
K Your group did shine. 
e 
%,. c) Prize: The prize consisted of 
K eight portions of white mints wrap- 
® ped in cellophane and tied with the 
colors of the different groups. The 
eight bags were then tied into one 


big cellophane package with a saucy bow of the winning team’s 
colors attached. The attractive parcel was carried on a silver tray 
and awarded by the Dean of Women of the University. The cap- 
tain of the winning color group summoned the other seven cap- 
tains to receive the small packages of mints for their respective 
groups. The prize mints were sufficient to serve all. 

12. Finis: 

a) Formation of Figure 4. 
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b) Song—‘Builders.” Tune: “Moonlight and Roses.” 
Parents and Teachers 
In fellowship meet we tonight, 
Strong are the friendships 
Which keep us happy and bright. 
Mem’ries shall linger 
Of happy hours passed here with you, 
May all our fond dreams, 
As “Builders”, come true. 
c) “Good Night, Ladies.” 
Center group joins middle one and all face outside group. Each 
person will then be facing a partner. 

“Good night ladies’—Shake right hands with partner. 

“Good night ladies’—Shake left hands with the same partner. 

“Good night ladies, we’re going to leave you now”—With both 
hands joined, shake two big, happy shakes. 

“Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll along, 

“Merrily we roll along, o’er the deep blue sea’”—With both hands 
still joined all face in line of direction and skip lightly and 
lively. (Walk or run may be substituted.) 

Repeat if time permits, substituting “Sweet Dreams Ladies.” 


References 


1. Dykema, Peter W. Twice 55 Games with Music, Boston: 
C. C. Birchard and Company, 25 cents. 

. LaSalle, Dorothy. Play Activities for the Elementary Grades, 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, $2.00. 
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Strong Hinman, President of the A.P.E.A., 

who has been working for months with the 

Convention Chairman, Dr. Harry B. Burns, 
to make the convention outstanding. 


FACTS ABOUT PITTSBURGH 


Greater Pittsburgh has 850 bridges. 

Pittsburgh has more people within one 
night’s ride—72,000,000—than any other 
city in the country. 2 

Pittsburgh is the bituminous coal center 
of the country. 

Greater Pittsburgh has 1,931 churches. 

On the Grant Building is an aerial bea- 
con of 3,250,000 candle power, visible for 
75 miles on clear nights. 

KDKA in Pittsburgh is the world’s pio- 
neer broadcasting station. 


Mary Channing Coleman, Past President of 
the A.P.E.A., who will preside at the Friday 
evening general session. 
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William G. Anderson, who called the first 
meeting of the A.P.E.A., will be an honor 
guest at the Golden Anniversary 
Convention. 


The Washington Bridge over the Alle- 
gheny River in Pittsburgh is the most 
costly tribute ever made to our first Pres- 
ident. 

Pittsburgh has the only inclined plane 
in the world with a curve in it. 

Pittsburgh is the only city in the world 
through which flow three great rivers 

The Liberty tunnels in the heart of 
Pittsburgh are the second longest under- 
ground passages in the world for the use of 
gasoline vehicles—only the Holland tun- 
nels exceed them. 

Carnegie museum houses over 2,000,000 
exhibits, many of them unique. 

Carnegie Library contains nearly 800,000 
volumes. 

Pittsburgh has the world’s largest food 
products company of its kind. 

Pittsburgh has seven major institutions 
of advanced learning: Carnegie Institute 


William G. Moorhead, State Director of 
Pennsylvania, who will preside at the 
opening session. 
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Do Not Miss the Golden Anniversary Convention in Pittsburgh 





Agnes Wayman, Vice-President of the 
American Physical Education Association, 
who will preside at the Saturday morning 


general session. 
a | 
of Technology, Duquesne University, 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Re- 
formed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Westem 
Theological Seminary. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Public Educa- 
tion operates 133 elementary schools, 21 
high schools, 6 trade schools, 6 special 
schools, 1 continuation school, and 1 
teacher-training school; in addition, the 
Parish schools number 16 high and 70 ele- 
mentary schools. 


Jay B. Nash, President of the Eastern 
District Association, who will be toast- 
master at the Convention Banquet. 
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The Golden Anniversary Convention 


American Physical Education Association combined with the 
Eastern District Association and Pennsylvania Association 


April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1935 


Dr. William G. Anderson 

ELDOM indeed does a man who has played an im- 
6 portant part in the creation and development of a 
great institution live to see the full consummation of his 
dream; even more seldom does he survive to attend its 
golden anniversary. Yet such a happy consummation 
will be witnessed at our April meeting by Dr. William 
G. Anderson, who is to be the honored guest of the As- 
sociation he helped to found. 

When in 1885 in Brooklyn, a small group of men 
under the leadership of William G. Anderson gathered 
together to form a new society which they called the 
American Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education, they could not realize what rich results the 
foresight and perseverance of their leader would bring 
about. Nor could they foresee that this group of thirty- 
five men would in a half century grow to be a nation- 
wide organization of more than sixty-five hundred trained 
and capable men and women. 

This was not his only achievement; in his busy life 
he has had tremendous influence on succeeding genera- 
tions of college youth, and has made numerous contribu- 
tions to the rapid development of physical education. 

Dr. William G. Anderson was born in St. Joseph, 
Michigan, September 9, 1860, the son of a minister. As 
a young boy he watched another lad exercising on a 
horizontal bar, and, imitating his actions, began a devo- 
tion to gymnastics which has lasted many years; this 
natural inclination was intensified by an opportunity to 
work in the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium in Boston, under the 
direction of R. J. Roberts, a foremost teacher in the 
field. At this time he was attending the Roxbury Latin 
School in that city. Later, after two years at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, he taught for a time in county 
schools. 

Entering Western Reserve University, he combined 
teaching in the Y.M.C.A. with the study of medicine, 
gaining his degree in 1883. A year later a summons to 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, to teach physiology and 
physical education, launched him on his true life work. 
In 1892, he became medical examiner and director of 
the new Yale gymnasium, later being made director and 
given a full professorship. 

In 1885, while in Brooklyn, he called together a few 
men to form a new society known as the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Physical Education, with 
a membership of thirty-five. He is the sole survivor of 
this original group, from which has grown the present 
American Physical Education Association. 

He was also instrumental in organizing the Society of 
Collegiate Physical Education, which is still flourishing, 
and in bringing about a Physical Education Section in 
the National Educational Association. 

From 1886 to 1907, he was associated with the parent 
Chautauqua, in New York state, formed clubs for boys 
and girls, and organized the Chautauqua Society of 
Physical Education. Numerous trips abroad to study 
physical education in Germany and Sweden have kept 
him in close touch with the best that Europe has to 
offer in this field of endeavor. 

Dr. Anderson, in addition to his medical degree, has 
received his A.B., A.M., M.Sc., and as a crowning 
achievement, the Doctorate of Public Health, conferred 
by Harvard in 1912. In 1931, he received the fellow- 
ship award of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion.—By A. M. Kerr, M.D., Publicity Chairman. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Convention Manager—Harry B. Burns, M.D., Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Convention Headquarters—17th Floor, Hotel William Penn. 

Commercial Exhibits—Silver Room—Seventeenth Floor. You 
are urged to get acquainted with the exhibitors and their pro- 
ducts. See the special card in your envelope explaining the ex- 
hibitors’ prize awards. 

Registration Silver Room. Everyone is requested to register 
immediately upon arrival. The Registration Desk will open on 
—w April 24, at 8:00 A.M. Registration fees are as fol- 
ows: 


RN Ot Bt ny he AoE $1.00 
I a acid gi 2.00 
For non-physical education guests of members 1.00 
For sustaining members with guests........... 1.00 
For physical education students .............. 50 
For Saturday only—physical education teachers .50 
For A.P.E.A. convention guests ......... no charge 
Library and school members, each............ 1.00 


A convention badge or ticket is required for admission to all 


meetings, social functions, and demonstrations. Badges should be 


secured at the time of registration. 

Information Service.—Silver Room. Consult bulletin board 
daily for program changes and other announcements. Ask the 
information clerks for any other information desired. 

Post Office and Lost and Found.—At the Information Desk. 

Women’s Reception Room.—Parlor G, 17th Floor. 

Meetings.—All meetings will begin promptly and doors will be 
closed. Doors will be opened for a minute after each address. 
Cooperation is asked in making it possible for the presiding 
officers to follow these instructions. 

Hospitality Arrangements—Information regarding reunion 
luncheons, group breakfasts, and dinners is available at the ticket 
desk in corridor opposite Adonis Room, 17th Floor, William 
Penn Hotel. 

The following groups have scheduled reunion luncheons: 

Sargent School State Directors’ Society 


Wisconsin College Intramural Directors 
_ ¥.W.C.A. College Physical Education Directors 
Y.M.C.A. Slippery Rock State Teachers College 


New Haven Wellesley College 
Springfield Dance Section 
Columbia University of Pittsburgh 
Women Directors 
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Railway Identification Certificates 

Reduced railway fees are available only to members of 
the A.P.E.A. who are on the membership list before con- 
vention time. Certificates are being mailed to all members 
of the Association prior to the Convention. If you do not 
receive yours within a week after this magazine reaches 
you, notify the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, at once. 
If your membership has lapsed or you are going with any 
non-members you are then advised to become members 
before convention. On the presentation of a certificate of 
membership to the ticket agent at the time of purchasing 
a ticket for Pittsburgh, you will be entitled to fare and 
one-third for the round trip. Members are also admitted 
to the convention at one-half the regular fees. If you plan 
to attend, secure membership and save on railway fares 
and convention fees! 




















SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR WIVES AND FRIENDS 
OF DELEGATES 


Thursday, April 25—-9 AM.—Tour of the city; program and 
luncheon at H. J. Heinz Plant (Cars at Grant Street entrance). 

Friday, April 26—A room on the seventeenth floor of the 
hotel will be used as a lounge for wives and friends of delegates. 
Hostesses will be glad to direct or accompany you to any of the 
following places of interest: 

The managers of the large stores of the city have planned 
special displays; fashion shows, food shows, furniture displays, etc. 

The large motion picture theaters have arranged for special 
pictures. 

The Better Homes Exhibit in the Gulf Building is one of the 
finest in the country. 

The Collaborative Garden Show at Phipps Conservatory can- 
not be excelled. 


LIST OF DEMONSTRATIONS AND VISITATIONS 
By the Pittsburgh Public Schools: 

Wednesday, 8:00 P.M.—Preceding General 
School Girls’ Dances—Largo, Blue Danube. 

Thursday, 8:45 A.M.—Preceding Dance Section—Senior High 
School Girls’ Leaders Groups—Demonstration of social games on 
floor of Ballroom. 

Thursday, 3:15 P.M.—Preceding Men’s Physical Education 
Section—Senior High School Boys—Progressive development of 
Tumbling and Stunts—floor of Ballroom. 

Friday, 8:50 to 12:00—Women’s Athletic Section at Taylor 
Allderdice High School—Health Education Exhibit under direction 
of Girls’ Leaders Club of Carrick High School. 

Friday, 9:00 to 12:00—Demonstration of Boys’ Physical Edu- 
cation at the David B. Oliver High School. 

Friday, 10:30 to 12:00.—-Cress section demonstration of Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education program—Ballroom and stage. 

Friday, 2:45 P.M.—Preceding Dance Section—Herron Hill 
Junior High School, girls and boys—A Gym Period Condensed— 
Ballroom floor. 

Friday, 8:00 P.M.—Preceding General Session—Boys’ Dance, 
“Spirit of Strength,” and Girls’ Dance, “Crescendo.” 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M.—Preceding Administrative Directors, 
Health Education, and Public Schools Sections joint meeting— 
Health Play. 

By the Lehighton High School Gym Team: 

Friday afternoon, April 26, in Public School Section—Free 
Hand Drill—Boys and Girls; On Parade—tap dance by Girls; The 
Combat—Girls; Komarinskaja (Russian Dance)—Boys; The 
Cloud (Scarf Dance)-—Girls; Rondo Capriccioso (Greek Group 
Dance) —Girls. 

Friday evening at the Pennsylvania Dinner—Free-Hand Drill 
—Boys and Girls; Tumbling—Boys; Danse des Egyptiennes— 
Girls; Komarinskaja (Russian. Dance)—Boys; Accordeon Solo— 
Girls; The Cloud (Scarf Dance)—Girls; Rondo Capriccioso 
(Greek Group Dance)—Girls. 


Session—Grade 
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9:30 P.M. 
American Country Dancing—‘How Do You Do,” “Virginia 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
9:00 A.M. SCHOOL VISITING. 


9:00-12 AM. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Blue Roo 


» 4 . . m, 
Hinman, presiding. Strong 








—=———. 
9:30-12 A.M. Preconvention Meeting of the State Diet 
of Physical Education, Cardinal Room. Chas J. Prohaska 

Connecticut, chairman. : 

Teacher-Training Problems: 1. Classroom teacher; 2 

Part-time special teacher; 3. Full-time special teacher 

Discussion leaders—H. Francis Foley, Connecticyt. 

D. Oberteuffer, Ohio; A. G. Ireland, New Jersey ; Dr 

James F. Rogers, District of Columbia. 

Summarizer—Major Graves, Virginia. 

10:15 A.M. “Federal and State Relief Programs: 1. What 
is taking place. 2. What can be done in Promoting 
health and recreation.” 

Discussion leaders—Hiram Jones, New York; Chas, J. 
Prohaska, Connecticut. 

Summarizer—Jessie Garrison, Alabama. 

11:00-12:00 A. M. Round-Table discussion: 

Problems Facing Directors.” 

Open to all directors. Each is allowed five minutes 
to present a problem, and the steps he is taking to- 
ward a possible solution. 

Summarizer—Carl Schrader, Massachusetts. 

12:00-2:30 P.M. STATE DIRECTORS—LUNCHEON 

MEETING. Cardinal Room. 

Report by W. G. Moorhead, Pennsylvania: “A Study 
of the Multiple-Subject Teacher in Pennsylvania.” 
Reports of summarizers. 

Address: “What the Superintendent Expects of the 
Health and Physical Education Program’”—Dr. Ben 
G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 


“Present 




















:00 P.M. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEETING. Blue Room, 

:00-6:00 P.M. EASTERN DISTRICT COUNCIL MEETING, 

:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION. Ballroom. William G. Moorhead, 
State Director, Pennsylvania, Presiding. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh Schools. 

Address: Dr. W. P. Few, President of Duke University. 

President’s Address: Mr. Strong Hinman. 


Presentation of Honor Awards. Recipients by Dr. F. W. Ma- 


roney. Award of Certificates by the President. 


Reception to speakers, officers of both societies, and recipients 


of honor awards. 
INFORMAL DANCE. Urban Room. 


Reel,” “Paul Jones.” 


10:00-12:00 P.M. SOCIAL DANCING. Ballroom. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 25 


7:00 A.M. Administrative Directors of Health and Physical Education. 


Breakfast Meeting. 


Chairman: Louis Raymond Burnett, M.D., Director of Health 


and Physical Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Summarizer: Mr. Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor of Physical 


Education, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Subject: “Promotion Credit for Physical Education.” 


Speaker: Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Edv- 


cation, Newark, New Jersey. 
Announcements. 


7:00 A.M. Women’s Division N.A.A.F. Breakfast Meeting. Kauf- 
mann’s Department Store, one block from convention hotel. 


Use upper Fifth Avenue entrance. 70c. 


Gertrude I. Duncan, Assistant Professor Temple University, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 


1. Mr. W. C. Batchelor—Time, five minutes. Director Bureau 
Talk—“The Relationship 


of Recreation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Between the Recreation Section of the A.P.E.A. and the 
Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F.” 
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2. Miss Rosalind Cassidy—Time, five minutes. President Na- 

tional Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. Talk—“The Relationship Between the 
National Association of the Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women and the Women’s Division of the 
NAAF.” 

3. Miss Emily V. White—five minutes. Department of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Talk—“The Relationship Between the Dance Sec- 
tion of the A.P.E.A. and the Women’s Division of the 
NAAF.” 

4, Miss Eline von Borries—Time, five minutes. Director of 
Physical Education, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Talk 
_“The Relationship Between the Athletics Section of the 
AP.E.A. and the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F.” 

5. Miss Martha Gable—-Time, five minutes. Olney High School, 
Olney, Pa. Talk—“The Relationship Between Other Athletic 
Organizations and the N.A.A.F.” 

6. Mr. S. H. Replogle—Time, five minutes. Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County Schools. Talk—‘The Relation- 
ship Between the Public Schools Section of the A.P.E.A. 
and the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F.” 

7, Dr. J. H. McCurdy—Time, five minutes. Chairman of Re- 
search. Talk—“The Relationship of the Research Section 
of the A.P.E.A. and the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F.” 

g. Miss Agnes Wayman—Time, five minutes. Director, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Barnard College. Talk—“The 
Relationship Between the A.P.E.A. and the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the N.A.A.F.” 

9. Miss Edith Gates—Time, ten minutes. Chairman Executive 
Committee of N.A.A.FF. Talk—“The Purpose of the 
N.A.A.F.” 

Summarizer at a general meeting—Miss Theodora Weisner, In- 
structor in Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Since the N.A.A.F. has no funds for special guests, it will not 
be possible: to finance the speakers, so tickets may be ob- 
tained at the registration desk. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
9:00-10:30 A.M. Dance Section. Ballroom. 

Emily V. White, Michigan, Chairman. 

Lois Decker, Chairman Eastern District, presiding. 

Address: “Approaches to Dance Composition”—Mary O’Don- 
nell, New York City. 

Announcements. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Men’s Athletics Section.. Urban Room. 

G. E. Guuthier, Ohio Wesleyan University, Chairman. 

George Little, Rutgers, presiding. 

Dr. J. H. Nichols, summarizer. 

Address: “Teaching Techniques in Basketball Coaching.” Dr. 

H. C. Carlson, University of Pittsburgh. 

Discussion: H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “Teaching Techniques in Football Coaching.” Dr. J. B. 
Sutherland, University of Pittsburgh. 

Discussion: James Aiken, Canton, Ohio. 

Announcements. 

:00-10:30 A.M. Public Schools Section. Adonis Room. 

Chas. C. Wilson, M.D., Hartford, Connecticut, Chairman. 

Walter A. Cox, Albany, New York, presiding. 

Address: “Touch Football as it Should Be Played.” Alfred O. 

Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 
Address: “What is an Ideal Physical Education Program for the 
1935 High School Girl?” N. Maude Norris, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Address: “What Is an Ideal Physical Education Program for 
the 1935 High School Boy?” Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Address: “Showers for Men and Boys.” Committee Report. 

Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Announcements. 
9:00-10:30 A.M. Research Section. Blue Room. 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Massachusetts, Chairman. 


=) 
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Address: “Study of Cardiovascular Variables by the Method 
of the Thurstone Factor Analysis: (a) Statistical Statement; 
(b) Cardiovascular Findings by the Thurstone Method.” Dr. 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “The Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men 
in Selected Colleges and Universities.’ Carl L. Nordly, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Address: “The Energy Cost of Chinning the Bar, Both Over- 
hand and Underhand Grasp.” Dr. Howard E. Hamlin, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Address: “Classification of Secondary Boys for Purposes of 
Competition.” Dr. Frederck W. Cozens, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Announcements. 


9:00-10:30 A.M. Recreation Section. Cardinal Room. 


W. C. Batchelor, Pittsburgh, Chairman, presiding. 

Evelyn B. Spindler, Pittsburgh, summarizer. 

“Reports on a Study of the Contributions of Physical Educa- 
tion to Leisure:” 

“Educational Philosophy’—Ruth G. Stevens, Pittsburgh. 
“Criteria for Evaluation”—Evelyn B. Spindler, Pittsburgh. 
Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 
“Some Unique Existing Programs.” William T. Rowe, Pitts- 

burgh. 
“Teacher-Training Curricula.” Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield. 
Discussion. 
Announcements. 


10:45-12:00 AMM. GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 


Strong Hinman, President, presiding. 
Address: “Ethical Idealism in a Changing World.” G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President, DePauw University. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. College Intramural Directors. Luncheon Meeting. 


H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Chairman, presiding. 

A. W. Samborski, Harvard, summarizer. 

This meeting is for the purpose of undertaking a permanent 
organization and discussing intramural problems in an in- 
formal manner. 

Announcements. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. Y.W.C.A.— Health Education. Luncheon Meeting. 


Edith M. Gates, Y.W.C.A. National Board, Chairman, presiding. 

Emily Case, Cleveland Y.W.C.A., summarizer. 

Round-Table Discussion, led by the chairman—‘Programs for 
Young Women.” 

Address: “The Challenge in the Adult Field.” Mabel Lee, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Address: “The Need for Research on Adult Problems.” Dr. 
C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Announcements. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. National Association of Directors of Physical Edu- 


cation for College Women. Luncheon Meeting. 

Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, California, Chairman, presiding. 

Greetings from the National President, Miss Cassidy. 

Report of the Sectional Associations: 
Eastern—Eline von Borries, Goucher College. 
Mid-West—Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa. 
Western—Violet Marshall, University of California. 

Report of the Standing, Committees. 

“The National Meeting in 1936”—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama 
College for Women. 

“Challenges in 1936.” Dr. Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Announcements. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. Dance Section. Luncheon and Business Meeting, 


Hotel Henry. 
Presiding: Emily White, University of Michigan. 
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Election of officers for both the National and Eastern Section 
will take place at this time. 


12:30 P.M. Phi Delta Pi, National Physical Education Fraternity for 


12:30-2:30 P.M. REUNION 


Women. Luncheon Meeting. Kaufmann’s Store. 


LUNCHEONS. Hostess at ticket 
desk, 17th floor, can furnish detailed information or list 
groups desiring same. The following are listed to date: 


College Physical Education Assn. Sargent 
Y.M.C.A. Wisconsin 
University of Pittsburgh New Haven 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College Columbia 
Wellesley Springfield 


SECTION MEETINGS 


3:30-5:00 P.M. College Men’s Physical Education Section. Ballroom. 


wW 


w 


w 


w 


Dr. W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, Chairman and Sum- 
marizer. 

Prof. Chester L. Brewer, University of Missouri, presiding. 

Address: “A Program of Physical Education in a Small Col- 
lege.” Prof. W. J. Livingston, Denison University. 

Discussion leader: Prof. H. P. Way, Allegheny College. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “The Relation of Intramural Athletics to the Required 
Physical Education Program.” Thomas P. Van _ Voorhis, 
Miami University. 

Discussion leader: Dr. W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Announcements. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Health Education Section. Adonis Room. 


Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia University, Chairman. 

Allen G. Ireland, Trenton, New Jersey, presiding. 

Summarizer—Fannie Shaw, University of Florida. 

Address: “School Health Education on the Job: Current Prob- 
lems and Present Practices.” Anne Whitney, American Child 
Health Association. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “Terminology in Health Education.” Final Report of 
the Committee on Definition of Terms in Health Education 
—Dr. J. F. Williams, Columbia University. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Private Schools Section. Parlor Room. (Program 


not received.) Mrs. Oliver Peterson, Chairman. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Teacher-Training Section. Cardinal Room. 


Dr. Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College, Chairman. 

Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College, presiding. 

Lester Crapser, East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, sum- 
marizer. 

Address: “Problems Facing Teacher-Training in Our Profes- 
sion.” James E. Rogers, New York City. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “Report on National Study of Professional Education 
in Health and Physical Education—Secondary School Prob- 
lems.” 

Discussion of this report by secretaries of these subcommittees: 
Selection, Staff, Facilities, Courses. 

Announcements. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Therapeutics Section. Blue Room. 


Harlan G. Metcalf, Ph.D., Ohio State University, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Helen M. Davis, Cleveland, summarizer. 

Address: “Relationship of Physical Education to Work for the 
Handicapped.” Walter J. Craig, M.D., Division of Ortho- 
pedics, New York State. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Address: “Physiological Background of Professional Students 
Expecting to Major in the Therapeutic Field.” Prof. Howard 
E. Hamlin, Ohio State University. 

Address: “Training for Flexible Posture and Relaxed Move- 
ments.” Prof. R. H. Stetson, Oberlin College. 

Address: “The Posture of the Deaf.” James Frederick Rogers, 
M.D., Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Announcements. 
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3:30-6:00 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section. Urban Room. 

Chairman: Miss Eline von Borries, 
Maryland, presiding. 

General Topic: “What is Being Done in Women’s Athletics » 

Annual Business Meeting: 

Brief reports by the Chairman of progress and work for the 
year. 
a) Rules and Editorial Committee—-Miss Helen Haz 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

b) Special Committee on Content—Miss Marjorie Hi 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
c) Special Committee on Research—Miss Dorothy Humis. 
ton, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
d) Election of Officers for 1936. 
e) Special Committee on Standards—Miss Laurentine Cy}. 
lins, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
The report on Standards will be in the nature of a woik. 
ing conference. Suggested questions for discussion are 
as follows: 
1. Can and should athletics for girls and women be 
considered educational rather than merely recre. 
ational? 
2. What is a standard and what function does it serye? 
3. How may the administrator help to integrate the 
school and community programs of athletics for girls 
and women? 
4. What specific measures may be taken by admin- 
istrators to insure desirable publicity for girls’ ath- 
letic programs? 
5. How definite shall the statement concerning the mat- 
ter of competition be? 
6. Is a definite stand (e.g., on interscholastic compe- 
tition) advisable or should specific decision rest on 
a set of general principles to be applied to the par- 
ticular situation? 
7. Can there safely be a variation of standards for 
different types of participants or age levels? 
8. Is it advisable for leader or administrator seem- 
ingly to lower her standards in order to help raise 
those of the group with which she has been asked 
to work? What policy does the Section advocate? 
9. Should the committee attempt to formulate stand- 
ards for the more strictly academically educational 
group only or may it step into the recreational and 
adult educational field also? 
Round-Table Discussion of Sports and Consultation Hour by 
the Rules and Editorial Committée of the Women’s Athletic 
Section: 
Chairman: Miss Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Athletic Games—Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Baseball—Miss Margaret Meyer, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Basketball—Miss Marie Simes, College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Field Hockey—Miss Jane Shurmer, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Individual Sports—Miss Elinor Schroeder, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Lacrosse—Miss Betty Cadbury, 408 Woodlawn Avenue, Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. 

Motion Pictures—Miss Gladys Palmer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Officials’ Rating—Miss Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Publicity—Miss Alma Porter, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Soccer—Miss Laura J. Huelster, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

Speedball—Miss Dorice Myers, George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Track and Field—Miss Amy R. Howland, Public Schools, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
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Volleyballi—Miss Mora Crossman, Playground Athletic Lea- 
gue, Inc., 7 East Mulberry Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Water Sports—Miss Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. , _ . ; 
Outing Clubs and Winter Activities—Miss Harriette Aull, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
7:00-9:30 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET—GOLDEN ANNI- 
“VERSARY. 
Strong Hinman, presiding. 
Dr. William G. Anderson, Guest of Honor. 
“4 Jay B. Nash, New York University, President of Eastern 
District, Toastmaster. 
Address. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Pittsburgh. 
10:00-12:00 P.M. SOCIAL DANCING. Ballroom. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


9:00-10:30 A.M. Administrative Directors of Health and Physical 
Education Section. Adonis Room. 

Louis Raymond Burnett, M.D., Baltimore, Chairman. 

Address: “Office Practice of the City Administration of Health 
and Physical Education.” V. S. Blanchard, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Detroit. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 
Address: “Recreational Athletics for Boys and Girls.” Dr. H. A. 
Jones, State Director of Health and Physical Education, New 
York. 

Announcements. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Camping Section. Fifth Ave. High School Pool. 

Barbara Ellen Joy, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin, Chairman, presiding. 

Prof. Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa, summarizer. 

Address: Captain Fred C. Mills, Boy Scouts of America. 

Swimming and Water Safety Demonstration. 

Election of officers for 1936 for National and Eastern Sections. 

Announcements. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Health Education Section. Cardinal Room. 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia University, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Fannie Shaw, University of Florida, summarizer. 

Address: “The Role of Nursing in the Program of Health Edu- 
cation.” Mary Ella Chayer, Columbia University. 

Address: “Criteria for the Selection of Subject Matter in 
Health Instruction.” Prof. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University. 

Announcements. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Research Section. Blue Room. 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Chairman, presiding. 

Address: “The Reliability and Objectivity of Blood Pressure 
Measurements with an Organic Efficiency Scale.” Leonard 
A. Larson, Springfield College, and Dr. McCurdy. 

Address: “Reliability and Objectivity of Postural Measure- 
ments.” T. K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield College; F. S. Wick- 
ens and H. Elder. 

Address: “Analysis of the Propelling Force in the Crawl 
Stroke.” Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield College. 

Address: “A Study of the Differentials in Junior High School 
Boys, Based on the Observation of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities.’ Dr. Charles C. Cowell, Ohio State University. 

Announcements. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Private Schools Section. Urban Room. 
Program not received. 
9:00-12:00 A.M. Women’s Athletic Section Demonstration. Allder- 
dice High School. 

Pool and gymnasiums. 

Sports Demonstration: 

Presiding: Miss Wilhelmine Meissner, Chairman, Women’s Ath- 
letic Section for the Eastern District, Flushing High School, 
Flushing, New York. 

9:00-9:40 A.M. Basketball—technique, interpretations. 

Miss Marie Simes, Chairman, Basketball Committee. Students 
Taylor Allderdice School, Miss Jeanne Muter. 

9:45-10:15 A.M. Mass Games—Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Chair- 
man, Athletic Games Committee. 

a) Net Cageball. 

b) Konano, a new team sport for girls. 


‘ 
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Students, Peabody High School, Miss Dorothy Joyce. 
10:20-10:50 A.M. Individual Sports. Miss Elinor Schroeder, 
Chairman, Individual Sports Committee. 
Demonstration of Class Organization for Mass Instruction 
in Golf, Miss Louise Kingman, State Teachers College, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 
Students, Pennsylvania College for Women, Miss Helen 
Everett. 
11:00-12:00 A.M. Water Sports. Miss Marjorie Camp, Chair- 
man, Water Sports Committee. 
Miss Jane Shurmer, University of Pittsburgh, in charge. 
I. Swimming Strokes—Form approved by Women’s Rules and 
Editorial Committee on Watersports Published in 125R. 
. Elementary back 4 
. Breast stroke 
. Racing breast 
. Side stroke 
. Single overarm 
. Back crawl 
. Front crawl 
Miss Olive McCormick, Waterfront Safety and Health Advisor, 
Girls Scouts, Inc., in charge. 
II. Boats 
A. Technique of handling boat. 
1. Rowing a straight-away course. 
2. Backing water. 
3. Pivot turn. 
4. Turning under headway. 
5. Landing and launching. 
B. Sculling boat. 
C. Use of boat in life saving—rescaid—pole. 
III. Canoe. 
A. Technique of safety and paddle strokes. 
1. Getting in—balance. 
2. Paddling strokes; bow stroke, sweep, J, pushover, 
sculling, draw, bow rudder. 
B. Rescue methods. 
1. Empty swamped canoe—“shaking out,” “kicking 
out.” 
2. Rescue victim of swamped canoe and empty one 
canoe over another, take both canoes ashore. 
3. Two paddlers rescue victim by bringing victim into 
canoe and applying artificial respiration. 
4. One paddler rescues victim by bringing victim into 
canoe and applying artificial respiration. 
Discussion. 
Demonstration and Discussion of: 
10:00-10:30 A.M. Speedball—Miss Helen Barton, State Teach- 
ers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania. 
10:30-11:00 A.M. Lacrosse—Miss Martha Gable, Olney High 
School, Olney, Pennsylvania. 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Demonstration of Boys’ Physical Education 
Program. Oliver High School. 
(See special demonstration program.) 


edone by college students. 
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10:30 A.M. American Academy of Physical Education. 
Program not received. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Elementary Schoot Demonstration. Ballroom. 
(See special demonstration program.) 


12:30-2:30 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON. Ballroom. 
James E. Rogers, presiding. 
Speakers to be announced. 

3:00-5:30 P.M. Dance Section. Ballroom. 

Emily V. White, University of Michigan, Chairman, presiding. 

Lois Decker, State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass., sum- 
marizer. 

Demonstration—Lesson in Modern Dance, taught by Martha 
Hill, New York University and Bennington College. This 
will be a lesson in simple fundamentals arranged for conven- 
tion delegates who are urged to participate. Discussion. 

Announcements. 


3:00-5:30 P.M. Public School Section. Cardinal Room. 
Chas. C. Wilson, M.D., Hartford, Connecticut, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 
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Demonstration—Pupils of Lehighton High School, directed by 
Mildred Obert and Lewis Ginder. Program given in full 
under “Demonstrations.” 

Address: “What Is Effective Supervision of Physical Education 
in Elementary Schools?” Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Report of Committee on Curriculum Study—Laurentine Col- 

lins, Detroit. 

Address: “When, How, by Whom, and Why Should Pupils be 
Excused from Physical Education?” Chas. H. Keene, M.D., 
University of Buffalo. 

Announcements. 


3:00-5:30 P.M. Teacher-Training Section. Adonis Room. 
Dr. Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College, Chairman, presiding. 
Lester Crapser, Pennsylvania, summarizer. 
Discussion: “National Study of Professional Education in Health 
and Physical Education—Secondary School Problems.” 
Topics for discussion will be distributed in mimeographed 
form. “Standards for the Selection of People to be Trained” 
—Discussion Leader, E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 
“Standards for Courses’”—Discussion Leader, N. P. Neilson, 
Stanford University. 
“Standards for Staff’—Discussion 
Springfield, Mass. 
“Standards for Facilities’—H. A. Scott, Rice Institute, Texas. 
Announcements. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section. Urban Room. 

Eline von Borries, Goucher College, Chairman. 

Gladys Palmer, Chairman Motion Picture Committee, presiding. 
Showing of Sports Films. 

Basketball—produced under the supervision of the Basket- 
ball committee. 

Hockey—produced by the U.S. Field Hockey Association. 

Golf—to be shown in connection with the morning dem- 
onstration of mass instruction in golf. 

Lacrosse—privately produced and owned. 

Volleyball—produced under the supervision of the volley- 
ball committee. 

Modern Ski Technique—starring the big Hanover men— 
Otto Schnieb. 

Swimming—produced jointly by the Water Sports Com- 
mittee and the committee on motion pictures. First effort 
of the motion picture committee to produce an educa- 
tional film that can be used as teaching aid. 

(Note: If the Dance Section succeeds in scheduling the Humph- 
rey-Weidman Recital, we shall wish to give this session up 
completely. Would then like to show three films, Basketball, 
Golf, Swimming, in a small room at odd times.) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Tests and Measurements Section. Blue Room. 

J. J. Carter, Lynbrook, New York, Chairman. 

3:00 P.M. Address by Section Chairman—Mr. J. J. Carter, 
Lynbrook, New York. 

3:10 P.M. “Tests and Measurements in the Camp Program.” 
Thomas K. Cureton, Springfield College. 

3:20 P.M. “The Backboard Test of Tennis Ability.” Miss 
Joanna Dyer, Buffalo State Teachers College. 

3:30 P.M. ”The Albany Program in Tests and Measurements,” 
Dr. Walter Cox, Director, Albany. 

3:40 P.M. “Demonstration of Pulse Ratio Tests.” Dr. W. W. 
Tuttle and Mr. E. G. Schroeder, State University of Iowa. 
3:50 P.M. “Measurements of Motor Ability in Women.” Miss 

Dorothy Humiston, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

4:00 P.M. “Application of Testing to Determine the Physical 
Fitness of College Women.” Ivalclare Howland, Battle Creek 
College, Michigan. 

4:10 P.M. “Uses for Tests of Physical Capacity.” Dr. F. R. 
Rogers, Boston University. 

4:20 P.M. Summarizer, Francis J. Moench, Cortland, N. Y. 

4:30 P.M. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEETING. Cardinal 
Room. 


Leader, G. B. Affleck, 


w 


5:45 P.M. Pennsylvania Dinner. 
8:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 


April, 1935 
Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Past-President, Presiding 
Address: Dr. George E. Vincent, Rockefeller Foundation 


9:30 P.M. Eastern District Business Meeting. 
10:00 P.M. Reunion Pittsburgh Alumni Association of p 
Kappa Fraternity. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27 
7:00-8:30 A.M. BREAKFAST MEETINGS: 
Legislative Board Women’s Athletic Section; 
Council. 


hi Epsilon 


Eastern District 


9:00-10:30 A.M. Camping, Recreation, and Therapeutics Sections— 
Joint Meeting. Blue Room. 

Harlan G. Metcalf, Ph.D., Ohio State University, Chairman 

Norman W. Fradd, Harvard University, presiding. 

Helen M. Davis, Cleveland, summarizer. 

Address: “The Opportunities of the Camp Physician.” Dr 
George G. Deaver, New York University. ' 
by Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa. 

Address: “Touch Football.” A. O. Anderson, Kansas City, Mo 

Announcements. ; 
9:00-10:30 A.M. College Men’s Physical Education, and Men's Ath. 

letics Sections—Joint Meeting. Adonis Room. 

Dr. W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, Chairman. 

Prof. L. C. Boles, Wooster College, presiding. 

Address: “Should Varsity Athletes Compete in Intramural and 
Required Activities?” Prof. Carl P. Schott, University of 
West Virginia. 

Discussion leader—William K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address: “What Price Adult Education?” Prof. C. W. Savage, 
Oberlin College. Discussion—Manuel Kuechle, Cleveland. — 

Discussion—Touch Football Rules. 

Announcements. 
8:30-10:30 A.M. Dance Section. Urban Room. 

Emily V. White, University of Michigan, Chairman. 

1. Demonstration in Modern Dance led by Ruth Alexander. 

Ohio University, and a group of Ohio University students, 

2. Report—“Dance Situation in High Schools in Detroit,” 
Blanche Shafarman, Southeastern High School, Detroit. 

3. Open Discussion, led by Mary Jo Shelley, New College, Co- 
lumbia—‘“What is the Relationship between Dance and Ath- 
letics in the Physical Education Program.” 

Twelve members of the Women’s Athletic Section and Dance 
Section will assist in leading this discussion. 

Throughout the convention, there will be an exhibition of 
pictures, books, costumes, sculpture, etc. in relation to dance. This 
collection has been arranged by Ruth Alexander of Ohio Uni- 
versity and will be held in room 1690 of the hotel. 
8:45-10:30 A.M. Public Schools, and Administrative Directors Sec- 

tions. Ballroom. 

8:45 A.M. Health Play. 

9:00 A.M. Joint Meeting. 

Louis R. Burnett, M.D., Director of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation, Baltimore, Chairman, presiding. 

Julius E. Kuhnert, Mt. Vernon, New York, summarizer. 

Address: Kirk Montague, Norfolk, Va., Public Schools. 

Address: “What Should We Test in Public School Physical 
Education?” Prof. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Research, and Teacher-Training Sections—Joint 

Meeting. Cardinal Room. 

Dr. James H. McCurdy, Springfield, Massachusetts, presiding. 

Address: “Measurement of Posture Achievement—a Device for 
the Quick Determination with both Teacher and Pupil.” 
Dr. Eugene Howe, Wellesley College. 

Address: “Objective Scales for Rating Swimming Performance 
and Diagnosis of Faults.” T. K. Cureton, Springfield, Mass. 

Announcements. 

10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 

Miss Agnes Wayman, Vice-President, presiding. 

Address: “Food, Nutrition, and Health.” Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Address: Dr. James N. Rule, Pennsylvania Commissioner of 
Education. 

12:15 P.M. Student Section. Urban Room. Luncheon Meeting. Or- 
ganized by Dr. Jay B. Nash. 


Discussion led 
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In Memoriam 


Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger 


HROUGH the death of Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger the 
| si of physical education has lost another of its 
pioneers. He played a great part in the early history of 
our Association, having held offices of various sorts. 
Though his activities were largely centered in the East, 
the effect of his advanced thinking and doing has man- 
ifested itself in many ways and in many distant places. 
He created a department at the Teachers College in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, which was outstanding in 
its appointments as well as in its program. He and his 
wife, who survives him, left their indelible imprints upon 
those who came under their guidance. It is doubtful 
whether there are many schools today that do more in 
health teaching and health service than was in vogue in 
that school in those early days. Dr. Ehinger’s lovable 
disposition, his sincerity, his open-mindedness, and above 
all his keen sense of humor endeared him to those who 
were privileged to come close to him. 

The writer feels sure that he expresses the feeling of 
all those who like himself, had the advantage of serving 
their apprenticeship under this master, when he pens 
these lines in reverence and thanksgiving for having 
shared living with this unusual man. 

Dr. Ehinger retired from West Chester a number of 
years ago to return to his native Keokuk, where he con- 
tinued with his great hobby of bird study. He took 
several bird censuses of the state of Iowa and founded 
many branches of the Audubon Society. Two years ago 
a new gymnasium was dedicated to him at West Chester 
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and is known as the Ehinger Gymnasium, a most fitting 


tribute to this fine man. He died on January 3 at the 
age of seventy-seven. 
In grateful memory, 
Cart L. SCHRADER, 
State Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, State House, Boston. 


In Memoriam 
E. Fred Moller 


FTER completing almost twenty-five years of phys- 
ical education work in the Newark, New Jersey, 
district, Mr. E. Fred Moller died January 9, 1935. The 
last twenty-three years of this service were in the Newark 
public school system where he served in many capacities. 
He started February 1, 1912, as a physical director in 
the elementary schools here and was promoted up through 
the high schools to Supervisor of Athletics of the Newark 
Schools and Chairman of the Physical Education De- 
partment of the Weequahic High School. 

Mr. Moller was a very exceptional teacher and equally 
prominent and successful coach. Original in many of 
his ideas, thorough in preparation, indefatigable in his 
efforts, and possessing unusual ability in administrative 
work, he was a born leader and teacher. His fine sense 
of understanding, his high ideals and remarkable person- 
ality created and inspired the love and respect of those 
under him as well as the admiration of his superiors. 

R. L. CrIswELt, for the 
Newark Teachers Physical Education 
Association. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Are You Interested in Becoming a Life Member of Your 
Professional Organization? Would You Like to Know 
Something About a Sustaining Member? 


By 
A. LESTER CRAPSER, Ph.D., Chairman 
Committee on Life and Sustaining Memberships 


The title is partially misleading, but I ask you, how could 
I get you or anyone else to read more than the first few lines 
if we saluted you with a more appropriate heading such as, “A 
Preliminary Report of the Committee of the American Physical 
Education Association on Life and Sustaining Memberships.” 
Having gone this far, don’t stop now, because there is really 
something of personal interest to you in what follows: 

Last September, President Strong Hinman appointed a com- 
mittee to study the matter of Sustaining and Life Memberships 
in our Association. The Committee did some real investigating, 
and without attempting to tire you with its statistical findings 
presents here in brief their preliminary report in the form of 
definite recommendations. Look them over for your own infor- 
mation. Better still, write your reactions to the chairman or any 
member of the Committee so that we may be properly guided 
before submitting our final report at the Pittsburgh Convention. 

Here they are—Read them and write (us). 

1. The survey conducted by the Committee indicates there is 
a decided feeling for maintaining the sustaining membership. 

2. There is also a decided feeling in favor of establishing a 
life membership. 

3. The Committee recommends that a life membership be es- 


tablished—such memberships being made available according to 
the following scale: 


RCE Be SNE is cin'o scien sataencanaetad $85.00 
BORE OE eek c vanes caste scandals 80.00 
C8 eb oa sa aeackeseseeeaeee 75.00 
a_i eee 5 eee Sema gh eae rhe ego 70.00 


4. The Committee recommends that the Sustaining Member- 
ship be maintained but that $5.00 of each $10.00 paid for such 
membership be credited toward a Life Membership (this to be re- 
troactive if adopted by the Association). 

5. The committee recommends that both Sustaining and Life 
members be accorded the following’ privileges: 

a) Receive all publications issued by the Association. 

b) Special consideration for guests at Conventions. 

c) An appropriate “certificate” for Life Membership. 

6. The Committee recommends that should the Association 
approve the adoption of a Life Membership the Executive Com- 
mittee be empowered to allocate a percentage of the fees accruing 
from the Life Memberships to the Endowment Fund. 

7. The Committee recommends that there be no additional 
Honorary Life Memberships. Any honors coming from the Asso- 
ciation should be taken care of by the Honor Award of Fellow 
in the A.P.E.A. 

8. The Committee recommends that the list of Life and Sus- 
taining members be printed in the Research Quarterly. 

9. The Committee recommends that a statement concerning 
the procedure necessary to become Sustaining and Life Member 
be carried in the September, January, and May numbers of the 
JOURNAL. 

Dr. Margaret Bell Mr. Henry Detherage . 
Mr. Floyd Eastwood Dr. Clair V. Langton 
Dr. A. Lester Crapser, Chairman 
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Convention Plans 
of the Women’s Athletic Section 


By Eline von Borries, Chairman 


HIS announcement is by way of preparation for the part which 
Tie is hoped that every member of the Section, who is present 

at the convention in Pittsburgh, will play. The report of 
the Special Committee on Standards upon which the Committee 
has been working all year will be given at the Thursday meeting. 
This will be one of the most important meetings in our history. 
It is absolutely necessary that we make an explicit statement on 
our attitude as to the stand we are to take in regard to the type 
of athletics we wish to promote or discourage at the various age 
levels, the conditions under which they are to be promoted, and 
so forth. In order that you as a delegate may be prepared for the 
form which the report will take and to give you time to consider 
some points or questions which you may wish to bring up for 
discussion, the Standards Committee is submitting a skeleton out- 
line as a guide and some sample questions. Please come prepared 
to discuss. The policies which we adopt must come out of the 
thought and convictions of the majority of our members. The 
report is appended to the end of this brief explanation of our 
program. 

On Friday morning we are to devote our time to practical 
demonstrations. These will include—basketball, demonstrations 
of practice formations for technique, interpretations; two mass 
games, net cage ball and Konano; organization for mass instruc- 
tion in golf; water sports, swimming, and canoeing. We also hope 
to run an outdoor program of demonstration games of lacrosse 
and speedball. 

On Friday afternoon or Saturday morning we will show 
sports movies probably in conjunction with the reports of the 
sports chairman. The sports chairmen will be assigned consul- 
tation hours, assignments to be posted in our exhibit booth. 
Notices of special interest to our members will also be posted in 
this booth. If present plans materialize we expect to run a kind 
of service bureau during the convention for the benefit of our 
constituency. 

OUTLINE OF REPORT ON STANDARDS 
Laurentine Collins, Chairman. 


Foreword: It is the earnest wish of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of the National Section on Women’s Athletics to reflect 
honestly on the point of view of all women interested in the pro- 
motion of desirable athletic activities for girls and women. The 
completed and accepted report should be the outcome of the 
cooperative endeavor of all members of the Section and as such 
should have received the most serious thought of which we are 
capable. The Committee urges that all points of view be repre- 
sented, bearing the following points in mind: (a) we are all inter- 
ested in the promotion of desirable athletic activities for girls and 
women; and (b) we recognize that we doubtless agree in more 
fundamental points than we differ. The Committee bespeaks 
your friendly cooperation. 


Function of Standards Committee 


A. To set tentative standards based upon: (1) survey of 
studies in the field; (2) survey of expert opinion; (3) progressive 
experimentation (Research Committee). 

B. To publish: (1) a complete monograph, material as indi- 
cated in outline; (2) a leaflet for widespread distribution con- 
taining a brief statement of the standards 

Probable Form of Presentation of Report 


A. Introduction of problems of defining standards. 
B. Brief presentation of procedure to date. 
C. Discussion in detail under following headings: 
I. Educational Premise: 
a) Statement of social and economic trends. 
b) Statement on the philosophy of education. 
c) Statement on the philosophy of physical education. 
II. Function of Standards: 
a) Definition. 
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b) Relationship to programs, content, and s 
tions. 

III. Formulation of Standards: 

a) Experimental and factual evidence, 

b) Expert opinion. 

c) In relation to recurrent and persistent 
the field. 

IV. Evidence in Support of the Standards: 

a) For the preadolescent. 
b) For the adolescent. 
c) For the adult. 
V. Standards for the Participant: 
a) Biological. 
b) Psychological. 
c) Educational. 
VI. Standards for the Leader: 
(Same as for V) 
VII. Standards for the Administrator. 
VIII. Types of Participation: 
a) Elementary schools. 
b) Secondary schools. 
c) College and university. 
d) Recreation groups. 
e) Industrial groups. 
f) Church groups. 
6) YMCA, VWILA. 

D. Discussion of Controversial Aspects. 

Sample questions: 

Can there safely be a variation of standards for different types 
of participants, i.e., school groups, industrial, etc. ? 

Is it advisable for a leader or administrator seemingly to lower 
her own standards in order to help raise those of the group with 
which she has been asked to work? 

Is a definite stand, e.g., on interscholastic competition, advis- 
able or should specific decision rest on a set of general principles 
to be applied to the particular situation? 

Is it important to relate programs and content to standards? 

How definite should our statement on competition be? 

What is more desirable from a practical point of view, (a) to 
set standards first and assemble evidence to support them; or (b) 
to initiate research problems, the solution of which would deter- 
mine the selection of standards at a later time? 

The Committee would welcome suggestions or further ques- 
tions. These may be sent to Miss Collins or left at the exhibit 
booth in Pittsburgh. 


Pecific sitya. 


Problems in 





Research Section 
of the Women’s Athletic Section 


Dorothy Humiston, Chairman 


HE Research Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of 

the American Physical Education Association has three immedi- 
ate objectives. The first is the compilation of an exhaustive 
bibliography (annotated) covering all of the women’s sports for 
which there are subcommittees organized. There will be, in addi- 
tion to these sports bibliographies, a bibliography on stunts and 
tumbling and one on conditioning and safety procedures. Books 
and magazine articles covering the past ten years are being an- 
notated. 

The second objective is to provide a “clearing house” for tests 
and other studies in the field of women’s athletics. We solicit the 
aid of all colleges where graduate work in physical education is 
being done in an effort to compile a list of available valid and 
reliable tests as well as a list of studies now being undertaken. 
We hope to make arrangements whereby abstracts of available 
tests can be made. 

The third objective is the inauguration of new studies. A list 
of needed studies in the women’s field is being gathered from 
suggestions and requests for information which have come in to 
the Committee. 
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Of necessity there is delay in getting new projects under way. 
The Committee will appreciate any suggestions as to the sources 
of information, future studies, and methods of dissemination of 

athered. ; 
othe personnel of the Research Committee is not yet complete. 
An effort is being made to have the several A.P.E.A. Districts as 


well as the various levels of interest represented. The following 
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are the present members of the Committee: 


Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, La Crosse Teachers College, Wisconsin 
Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Leonora Alway, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Margaret Patrick, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 
Dr. Irene Palmer, University of Southern California, Los 


Angeles. 





Joint Convention Meeting of the 


Southwest District Association and the California 
State Physical Education Association 


April 13, 1935 


All meetings will be held at the Fairmont Hotel. 
Meeting of Executive Committee—Friday Evening, April 12th. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1935 
9:00 to 9:30 AM. REGISTRATION. 


9:30 to 10:00 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING, CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION. 

10:00 to 11:45 AM. GENERAL SESSION—PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. Red Room. 

Chairman: Charles A. Hunt, Hamilton Junior High School, Long 
Beach. 

Speaker: “Physical Education in a Changing Society.” W. R. 
LaPorte, University of Southern California. 

Invited Panel: 

1. “What Should be Taught in Physical Education to Insure 
Better Training for Leisure Time?” Walter Scott, Long 
Beach. 

2. “Why Should Emphasis Today be Placed on Recreation Ac- 
tivity?” Claire M. Johnston, Castlemont High School, Oak- 
land. 

3. “Are We Changing Our Teaching Techniques?” Rosalind 
Cassidy, Mills College. 

4. “Is the Present Emphasis on Rhythmical Activities for Boys 
Justifiable?” Martin Trieb, Los Angeles City Schools. 

5. “What are the Possibilities of Co-Educational Physical Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools?” Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, 
Bureau of Physical Education for Girls. 

6. “What is Our Responsibility for Changing the Attitude of 
the Public Toward Physical Education?” W. H. Orion, 
Chief of Division of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

12:00-2:30 P.M. SPECIAL LUNCHEONS (open to all) 

1. Secondary School Men: 

Chairman: R. W. Robertson, Oakland Public Schools. 

Speakers: Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State Teachers College. 
John Bunn, Stanford University. 

Leonard Allison, University of California at Berkeley. 

2. Secondary School Women: 

Chairman: Florence Weeks, Oakland Public Schools. 
“Integration of Junior and Senior High Program in Phys- 
ical Education.” Helen Rosenberg, Girls’ High School, 
San Francisco. 

“Value of Dancing in Corrective Programs for Secondary 
School Girls.” Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State 
Teachers College. 

3. State Teachers Colleges: 

Chairman: Margaret Swift, Fresno State Teachers College. 

“Should We Standardize Course Names, Numbers, and 
Content ?” 
“What are the Essentials in the Physical Education Pro- 
fessional Curriculum for the Elementary School Teacher?” 
Claire Colestock, George Washington Junior High School, 
Pasadena. 


Headquarters: Fairmont Hotel 


2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


4. Universities and Colleges: 


Chairman: Ruth Atkinson, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


“The Promotion of Professional Study in Physical Edu- 
cation Faculties.” Elizabeth Kelly, Pomona College. 
“Problems in Administering the Co-Educational Program.” 
David Cox, San Francisco State Teachers College. 
“Interpreting, for the General College Student, the Value 
of the Physical Education Program.” Violet Marshall, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


5. Recreation: 


Presiding: Charles W. Davis, Berkeley City Schools. 


“Community Chest Program in Recreation.” Frank Harris, 
Member of Directing Committee, Community Chest, San 
Francisco. 
“Municipal Adult Recreation.” Josephine Randall, San 
Francisco Recreation Commission. 
“S.E.R.A. Workers in Recreation.” Speaker will probably be 
Raymond Hoyt, State Emergency Recreation Commission. 
AFTERNOON GENERAL SESSION— 
HEALTH EDUCATION. Red Room. 
Chairman: N. P Neilson, Stanford University J 
“The Limitations of Health Service in the Public Schools.” 
Herbert Stolz, M.D., Director Child Welfare, Oakland 
Public Schools. 
“What Hygiene Should be Taught in the Secondary 
Schools.” Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 
“Techniques of Teaching Hygiene.” Walter Brown, M.D., 
Stanford University. 


Discussion by Speakers: (30 minutes) 


Leader: To be announced. 


4:30 to 5:30 P.M. PRACTICUMS IN TEACHING TECH- 


NIQUES. 
1. Badminton (Fairmont Terrace) 

Demonstrating Teacher: Ruth Ware, Y.W.C.A., San Francisco. 
2. Swimming (Fairmont Pool) 


Demonstrating Teacher: R. M. Scott, Balboa High School, 
San Francisco. 


3. Social Dancing 


Demonstrating Teacher: Evelyn L. Corey, Claremont Junior 
High School, Oakland. 


6:45 P.M. EVENING GENERAL SESSION—RECREATION 
Dinner Meeting. 


Report of Nominating Committee: 


Presiding: Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Address: Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Business Meeting Southwest Section A.P.E.A.: Following Dinner. 


Chairman: W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California. 
Mrs. Florence H. Stephenson, San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege. Chairman, Program Committee. 
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witH J. E. 


Arnold F. Fink, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
is doing a good job at Lancaster, Pa. He is doing much to edu- 
cate the public and develop public opinion back of the program. 
There is a weekly broadcast, every Monday night at 6:45, under 
the auspices of the Lancaster City Schools and the Lancaster 
City and County Medical Society. On March 7, Dr. Lawton had 
an effective and busy day. He spoke at the Rotary Club at 
noon, to the Medical Society and health and physical education 
teachers at a supper meeting, and finally before a public mass 
meeting in the evening. Mr. Fink writes: “With our extensive 
intramural program going full blast—(the city average in all our 
schools in grades seven to twelve is 84 per cent)—our public is 
developing a very satisfactory slant toward our work.” 

ke * 

Mr. F. J. Moench sends word about the ninth annual 
demonstration of the Physical Education Department which 
will be held Friday and Saturday evenings, April 5 and 6 
at the Cortland State Normal School gymnasium beginning 
promptly at 8:00 P.M. The theme of the demonstration will 
be physical education activities of the secondary syllabi. 
The senior members of the department will attempt to pre- 
sent a progam including some of the activities of the re- 
cently published secondary syllabi. The program includes: 
marching of the formal and recreational types, free exer- 
cises, heavy apparatus for boys, self-testing stunts for boys 
and girls, rhythms and dances, recreational activities, and a 
finale in pageant form. There will be held in conjunction 
with the demonstration on April 5 a symposium, the theme 
of which will be the contributions of health and physical 
education to the liberal-cultural objectives of education. 

_ e * 

Mr. George Mead, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools, is conducting a fine program of 
intramural and interschool high school athletics. Twenty-nine 
different sports are fostered. In 1926-1927, 3,907 boys participated 
in competitive games, 26 per cent of the total high school en- 
rollment. In 1933-1934, 18,902 or 80 per cent of the enrollment 
participated. 





* * * 


Los Angeles is doing many fine things in the field of 
physical education. Clarence L. Glenn, Supervisor, is a most 
effective leader. He is constantly sending excellent material 
that demonstrates the bigness of the program and its thor- 
oughness. We quote from a recent letter: “Thought per- 
haps you might be interested in some of our track activities. 
The enclosed programs are for two of our five leagues and 
probably indicate, to some degree at least, why the NC 4-A 
championship treks westward so often. We start our track 
season with our city relays. This year over one thousand 
boys participated. This event is followed by our various 
novice meets. In these latter events it has been very inter- 
esting to note the number of boys who, not knowing they 
had any real ability in track, have discovered themselves.” 

x * * 


There have been many fine echoes from the National Recre- 


ation Congress held at Washington, D. C., in October. Many 
national leaders in physical education were in attendance. It is 
impossible here to even high spot the fine statements made. One 


is referred to Recreation magazine for November and December 
as containing excellent summaries. Certainly all the govern- 
mental agencies were impressed with the great need for recre- 
ation in this new leisure. All government groups took part, 
especially the Emergency Relief officials who are very much in- 
terested in developing their many recreational projects along the 
right lines and in the right direction. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 


ROGERS 


Mr. Pat Dawson, President of the Wisconsin Physical Edu 
cation Society, writes: “We here in Wisconsin are going to 
sponsor a series of thirty-six dinners throughout the state the last 
two weeks of March in which we hope to preach the honest gospel 
of physical education. We have the state blocked into thirty-six 
sections and have a center in each. These dinners will be for 
both men and women in all kinds of schools. A mighty effort 
will be made to get every physical educator and every admin- 
istrator out to one of these dinners. The Wisconsin Society of 
Physical Education will act as the sponsor. The object of this 
simultaneous drive is to bring home to the physical educator 
that he must be alert for his profession to increase his efficiency 
if we hope to lend the direction in this future education which 
we know is coming.” 














—— 


a oe 

Editor C. D. Giauque of the “Digest” reports splendid 
interest throughout the country in this useful and practical 
publication. 

_ a * 

February 16 saw the dedication of the new Athletic Building 
at the University of Minnesota, thus completing an athletic plant 
equal to any in the country. The new building contains two 
pools, a large gymnasium, gymnastic team room, physical educa- 
tion library, classrooms, offices, and facilities for recreational 
activities. This building was financed partly through P.W.A. 
funds. 

* & & 

New York University, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, conducted its Fifth Annual Conference under the gen- 
eral topic, “Interpretations of Physical Education—Professional 
Preparation.” There were many panels and round-table discus- 
sions on this pressing problem of teacher training, selection and 
placement. 

+» * 

Martin A. Rodgers, Director of Physical Education, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, New York City, is chairman 
of the Health Education Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association project investigating “Integration of Sec- 
ondary School Studies.” This study is for the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Secondary Education. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Miss Josephine Beiderhase, Dr. Clifford Brown- 
ell, Dr. William Burdick, Miss Jessie Garrison, Dr. A. G. 
Ireland, Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Mr. W. H. 
Orion, Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Mr. Floyd A. Rowe, Mr. 
A. W. Thompson. 

. * & 

The American Medical Association has published many fine 
books in regard to health and physical education and _ hygiene 
that are of value in the field of school health service and health 
education. Write to their national office, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, for their list of health publications. 

* + * 

After a number of years of careful study by a national com- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the N.E.A. and the American Medical Association, a periodic 
health examination form has been prepared and published. Write 
American Medical Association for this. 

: = « 


I have received from Mr. J. L. Listman, State Director 
of Physical Education of the Y.M.C.A. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, a copy of their handbook which contains 
very helpful information in regard to sports and athletics in 
the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It contains 
very worth-while material in regard to national athletic or- 
ganizations and their programs. 
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James Edward Rogers, Director of National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, will give three courses at the University of Southern 
California this summer. Professor William R. LaPorte of the 
University of Southern California has done much during the past 
years in bringing leaders to the Coast during the summer. Some 
of the men who have been there are Dr. F. W. Maroney, Carl 
Schrader, Dr. Jesse grey ae D. K. Brace, Dr. Charles H 

i others. 
Keene, Elmer Mitchell, an — 

Hugo Otopalik, State College, Ames, lowa—Coach 1932 Amer- 
ican Olympic Wrestling Team, and Secretary, American Wrestling 
Coaches’ Association—has been sending me some very valuable 
material on wrestling. One is a little pamphlet entitled 1935 Ama- 
teur Wrestling Hints, a booklet of suggestions on amateur wrest- 
ling for recreation and health written by famous coaches and ath- 
letes. He has also compiled a very interesting chart illustrating 
amateur wrestling tactics, both offensive and defensive positions, 
positions of attack, blocking, etc. There are eight lessons with 
these photographs illustrating the different positions and holds. 
It is a very useful chart. 

* * * 

Archie Dodds is now head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education at the State College at Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Springfield and has 
an M.S. in education. ‘ 

* * * 

A member of our Association has just written a valuable 
book that will contribute much to our literature. Miss Josephine 
L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia University, has written 
a book called Corrective Physical Education, published by W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The purpose of the text is—“To provide a text for the student of 
physical education and for others who wish to specialize in cor- 
rective physical education; to give the student a knowledge oi 
various types of orthopedic handicaps; and to furnish the student 
with some methods of alleviating or compensating for these 


handicaps.” 


* * * 


A very valuable study on the Requirement of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women in Colleges and Universities has been published 
by the National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women. The committee is to be congratulated on this 
splendid study and anyone interested in this all-important ques- 
tion should get a copy of this publication. 

* * * 

Frank L. Oktavec, Professor of Health Education, Wayne 
University, has a number of responsibilities. He heads up all 
the required physical education courses, both men and 
women, the’ teacher-training courses, both men and women, 
the hygiene and public health courses, both men and women, 
the recreation leadership courses and the graduate courses, 
and also is part-time assistant director in Detroit. 

~ + & 


The New York Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation is having a series of special physical education meetings 
under the chairmanship of Mr. M. Donald Adolph of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School. These are interesting panel discussions 
by leaders in our field. The topic on Friday evening, March 8, 
was “Individual Health Training—Its Use and Abuse.” The 
five topics of discussion were: 

1. To what extent may individual health training be admin- 
istered by health and physical education teachers in secondary 
schools ? 

2. How may administrative and classroom difficulties be met 
and mastered—stigma of the pupil; parent objections; coopera- 
tion of the family physician or clinics; numbers; facilities; space; 
time; program adjustments. Is there a legal aspect? 

3. Do “corrective” exercises, games, and other activities have 
carry-over value in extra-school activities? 

4. How to apply a measuring rod for evaluating results? 

5. What teaching techniques can be effectively used to secure 
desirable outcomes? 

Many prominent leaders in our field were at the panel 
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Miss Jane Mayer, Assistant Supervisor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education in Detroit Public Schools, is developing an ex- 
ceptionally fine health program for elementary schools. This 
program is being built around the child’s everyday experiences 
in school. Preliminary summaries of the work have already been 


completed. * * * 


Our good friend, Daniel J. Kelley, who helped on the New 
York state staff to develop the state-wide program of health 
and physical education some years ago and who taught at 
Harvard and is now at the Posse-Nissen School, is a com- 
missioner of the State Boxing Commission of Massachusetts. 
Congratulations to our good friend, Dan! He has been a 
great sportsman. 

cs * * 

The Department of Physical Education for Women, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, publishes a splendid 
bulletin called the Gymnocrat. Miss Irma G. Nevins and her staff 
are doing splendid things in that famous institution. They are 
training people for the profession of physical education. 

Degrees Bachelor of Science in Education—Major in Physical 
Education, completing outlined curriculum, minors in other de- 
partments; Minor in Physical Education, completing fifteen hours, 
major in another department. 

Life Certificate, or sixty-hour Certificate—Two years of Phys- 
ical Education curriculum with additional subjects as mentioned 
in catalogue. . «£& @& 


Miss Bowles, formerly a student of Miss Mary Coleman 
at the North Carolina College for Women, is now at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, and is doing a nice job. 

: + -« 

Our good friend, Dr. W. W. Patty of the University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, is building up a splendid course in health and 
physical education both for the Bachelor and Master’s degree. 

“— * # 


Miss Helen Norman Smith of the University of Cincinnati 
has been actively, interested in strengthening physical education 
in the Mid-West and has done much in promoting a state-wide 
program of health and physical education in Ohio. She has 
been undertaking two very important studies. She writes: 

“The Mid-West Cooperative Study of Pertinent Problems in 
Health and Physical Education is the name of a new and inter- 
esting development in the Mid-West Physical Education Associa- 
tion. This venture aims not only to study problems that are 
outstanding in the field but to include on its many committees 
as many members of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion in the Mid-West District as possible. After a survey of the 
six Mid-West states, two problems seem to be outstanding and 
therefore were undertaken for general study: 

1. The organization and promotion of state associations in 
physical and health education. 

2. Publicizing physical education. 

These two studies are under the general chairmanship of Miss 
Helen Norman Smith, Vice-President of the Mid-West Physical 
Education Association, and under the specific guidance of Dr. 
Mabel Rugen and Mr. Robert A. Nohr, Jr., as general heads of 
the two respective committees. 

Each state is well organized with state chairmen and various 
subcommittee chairmen. In all there are about 250 American 
Physical Education Association members working and serving 
on these Mid-West Studies. Reports will be made at the Mid- 
West Convention at special times set aside for these studies. 

This new venture promises interesting results for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Different points of view in relation to different state situ- 
ations will be presented. 

2. All members of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in the Mid-West states will have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to these studies and will meet together in discussion groups 
with their problems. 

3. Such a cooperative study will strengthen the Physical and 
Health Education Association and bring together in a common 
cause all members of the American Physical Education Association.” 
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“How We Do It” 


Gymnasium Soccer 





I. THe FIetp or PLay 

A. The field shall be the regular basketball court or other rec- 
tangular court. Hereafter in this description, the basketball court 
markings shall be used in terms and definitions. 

B. The goals shall be nine feet wide and six feet high (high- 
jump standards and cross bar or other arrangements), and shall 
be placed on the end lines, equidistant from the sidelines. 

1. The goal area and penalty area are identical—being the 
area between the free-throw line and its extension and the goal at 
that same end. 

C. The center circle shall be the point for “center off” to start 
game or continue game after a score. 

D. The penalty mark shall be the free-throw line. (For adult 
or older boys’ groups the penalty mark shall be that part of the 
arc (of the free-throw circle) which is most distant from the 
goal.) 

E. The ball shall be an old basketball inflated only so that a 
good kick will cause it to go the length of the court. 


II. THe TEAMS 
A. Teams shall consist of from six to nine players (center, left 
wing, right wing, left half back, right half back, and goal guard; 
left and right insides (forwards) and a full back may be added). 
B. Substitutions may be made only during’ the intermission, 
except in case of replacing injured man. 


Ill, Toe GAME 

A. By playing the ball with the feet, head, or any part of the 
body other than that part of the arms below the elbow, each 
team endeavors to send the ball through the goal guarded by its 
opponents. (The goalkeeper in the goal area may use his hands 
on the ball.) 

B. Starting the game: Captain winning toss may choose goal 
to defend. Loser of toss has choice of goals at the half. 

1. The players of each side must be between the middle line 
and their own goal. 

2. Play is started at the commencement and after each sco. 
by dropping the ball between the two centers in the center circle 
—and may be kicked after it has struck the floor. Neither center 
may kick the ball again after it has left the circle until it has 
been played by one of the other players. 

C. Time: 

1. The game shall consist of four quarters of ten minutes each, 
with two minutes between the first and second, and third and 
fourth quarters, and eight minutes between the second and third 
quarters. 

2. No time-outs shall be allowed except in case of injury (then 
the ball shall be “centered-off” at the spot where the ball was 
last in play). 

3. Time may be changed to suit age of players, etc-——as the 
captains agree. 

D. Scoring: A team scores one point: 

Each time the ball goes through its opponents’ goal (without 
being thrown through on a “throw in”). The score may be as a 
result of a kick, “headed shot,” body knock-on, ball deflecting 
from an opponent, or as a result of a penalty kick. 

E. Playing privileges and restrictions: 

1. Any player may take any position he desires on the field 
after center-off. (However, for good play, players will cover their 
own lanes and sections of the field. The game is spoiled by too 
many players kicking at the ball all the time. Such action cuts 
down the sport and also the amount of scoring in the game.) 

2. Any player may “charge” any player who is playing the 
ball (except the goal guard, unless he has possession of the ball) 
By “charge” is meant push with shoulders or body or upper arms 
—but not with his hands. Any player within ten feet of the bal 
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may be considered playing the ball. 
unnecessary roughness. 

3. Neither kicking, holding, striking, tripping, 
player shall be allowed. 

4. No player shall intentionally use his hands on the ball ¢ 
block or aid its progress when it is in-bounds (other than ‘i 
goal-keeper in the goal area) , 


“Charging” does not permit 


or jumping ata 


Penalties 

1. For unnecessary roughness (which may also draw expulsio 
: ies . ny 
from the game) for violation of part 3, or for violation of tt 
4 by any player in his own goal area, one penalty kick shall be 
awarded. 

2. For violation of part 4 outside of own penalty area, ball 
is awarded to opponent “out-of-bounds.” 

3. Follow-up play shall be allowed when foul is committed py 
defensive team in its own penalty area. Otherwise, ball shall 
be centered after a penalty kick try or when a penalty kick is 
awarded to both teams. 

Penalty Kick: For penalty kicks the ball is placed on the pen- 
alty mark. The goal is guarded only by the goal-keeper, The 
members of the defensive team must remain behind the goal line 
or on the field of play at least three yards from the free-throw 
lanes. The offensive players must be behind the ball 

F. Out-of-bounds regulations: 

1. The player who last touches the ball, before it goes ow 
of-bounds, is considered to have caused it to go out-of-bounds. 

2. When the ball crosses the side lines, the ball shall be awarded 
to the player of the opposite team at the point where it wen 
out-of-bounds. Side wall may be used “in-bounds” where co), 3 
ditions permit. A faster game results. 

3. The “throw-in” from out-of-bounds shall be made fryn 
overhead with both hands. The thrower must face squarel 
into the field of play. 

4. When the ball goes out-of-bounds over the end line: 

a) If last touched by defending player the ball shall be 
awarded to the attacking team at the corner of end and side 
lines from which point it must be place kicked into the field. 

b) If last touched by an attacking player, it shall be awarded 
to the goal-keeper who shall put it in play by placing it on the 
floor within six feet of the goal line and kicking it (opponent: 
must retreat at least fifteen feet until the ball has been kicked). 

5. In case officials are not able to ascertain who caused the 
ball to go out-of-bounds the ball shall be “centered-off” at the 
point where it went out of bounds. 


IV. OFFIcrIALs 

The double-referee system shall be used—with each referee 
responsible for one end and one side. One referee is to be re- 
sponsible for keeping the score—the other for keeping time. The 

referee who keeps score shall have full charge of the game. 

Roger Gray 
Y. M. C. A., AKron, On10 
* * * 


Paddle Badminton 

T= present financial situation in which the schools find them- 

selves has made it necessary for the physical education depatt- 
ments to make the best use of funds at their disposal. In an effort 
to achieve this, a modification of desirable games has been made 
Among these games is badminton. As an economy, in regard to 
equipment, tennis rackets have been used instead of badminton 
rackets. In an effort to reduce the cost of the game with shuttle. 
cocks, various efforts have been made to combine or fasten 
feathers to rubber or cork and the like. These have for the mos 
part been unsatisfactory because of the destruction of the feathers, 
as also is the case when the official shuttlecock has been used. 
A net may also be substituted by a rope, but it sometimes im- 
possible to determine whether the cock has gone over or under it. 

Badminton has been favorably received by the students a 
Kent State College. In an effort to make the game more suitable 
for use in the average high school we have substituted wooden 
paddles for the regulation racket and a jack ball wrapped and 
tied in the center of a square cloth for the shuttlecock, and have 
simplified both rules and court lines, making them similar to 
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lleyball as described later. The game played in this way has 
aie very popular with both men and women at Kent State 
College. We feel that it may be equally popular elsewhere. 

The game is played as follows: 

Game.—Fifteen points. 

Number of Players——From two to eighteen 

Size of Court (one side of net) — 


EE, wn ancesssas 18 ft. 18 ft 18 ft. 
Width ........-- 10 ft. 20 ft. 30 ft. 
Players in Game.— 2 + 8 or more. 


Shuttlecock.—Sponge-rubber ball, 13g inches diameter (ball 
ysed for jacks is good) tied (string or rubber band) in center 
of cotton cloth. Cloth not less than 8 or more than 12 inches 
square. , 

Paddle-—That used in paddle tennis may be made in manual 
training department at a cost of approximately 25 cents. Size— 
g inches wide by 9 inches long (14 inches long including handle). 
Use plywood in making paddle. 

Object of Game.—Same as volleyball. 

Position of Players—Same as volleyball. 

Line Shuttlecock—A shuttlecock striking boundary line is 
equivalent to one in court. 

Server.— 

1. Each member of team serves in turn from back of 18-foot 
line. Underfland serve, holding shuttlecock in left hand by cloth. 

2. One serve only. 

3. No relaying over net. 

4. A “net shuttlecock” is re-served. 

After service, players may use any stroke to return but must 
not touch net. 

GWENDOLYN DREW 
Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Kent (Ohio) State 
College 
a 


A Folk Dance Frolic 


HE end of a semester! MHarrassed nerves and dispositions! 

Weary anticipation of final examinations! 

And so, the men of the junior major course in folk dancing, 
at West Chester State Teachers’ College, voted to eliminate the 
boresome grind of at least one exam, by putting on a “Folk Dance 
Frolic,” just to show us what they could do. The members of 
the class arranged their own committees, such as invitation, pro- 
gram, and refreshments, and “went to it” with much zeal. 

To limit the numbers, because of lack of floor space, the 
“guests” were confined to members of the Women’s Athletic 
Association and Varsity Club, and the men of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education. Incidentally, the fact that the 
Athletic Association’s regular meeting night occurred during the 
final week of the semester made it convenient for getting the 
groups together, as well as for the availability, through the clubs, 
of the necessary small fund for refreshments! One drawback 
was that, because of examination week, there could be no abate- 
ment of the eight o’clock study rule for the co-eds, thereby limit- 
ing the party to one hour and fifteen minutes! 

All of the planning and carrying out of the program was done 
by the men themselves. A suggestion of the folk element was 
acquired by adding bright-colored sashes and bolero jackets to 
their regular gymnasium uniforms. A “Master-of-Ceremonies” 
introduced his group of “foreign and American dance experts,” 
who shared the leadership of the dances, ably assisted by the rest 
of the group. Proof of the success of their efforts was attested 
in the joyous response and wholehearted participation of the 
entire group of over two hundred people. 

After a grand march, the dancers were “introduced” to each 
other in “How Do You Do,” and then followed the hilarious 
rounds of “Seven Jumps.” While the perspiring leaders relaxed 
their strenuous labors a bit the group indulged in social dancing 
—and the delicious cider and pretzels, served by the “German 
contingent,” clad in white “waiter uniforms.” 

The folk dancing continued with “Sweet Kate,” and the grand 
finale came with the old favorite “Virginia Reel.” As the en- 
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Every Tap Shoe Tells 
a Story 


Here’s a big picture to tell you why you need to be careful 
of the little shoes you wear. 


The silk, the linen, the leather—even the thread that goes into 
Advance Tap Shoes is tested and examined. A handful of 
the finest theatrical shoemakers in America cut these dance 
shoes out and make them by hand over perfect lasts. Each 
day hard-to-satisfy professional dancers critically inspect 
this footgear. The result is a shoe that-.is light as thistle- 
down, comfortable right off. Satisfactory fit by mail is guar- 
anteed. Special prices on quantities. 


Student Taps, $2.75. A lot for the money, in black patent only. Taps 
free. $2.75 a pair. A better buy is the Professional Tempo model, 
suitable for street or stage. Full kid lined, rigid support, combination 
heel, handmade throughout. Patent, $4.25; canvas, $3.95; white kid, 
$4.25; silver kid, $5.50; gold kid, $6.00. Dyeing free 


Leoway Sandals, $2.95. Here is the best of the all around, long wear 
ing sandals. Two types, open or 
closed (protection against athlete’s 


foot). Tan. black or white leather, 
$2.95. Hand sewn. Grecian sandal, same 
style, $4.50. 


Nature Sandals, $1.00. An inexpensive 
shoe for acrobatic or interpretive dan 
cing. Softness permits immediate shap- 
ing to foot. Tan, black or white 
leather, with genuine elk sole, $1.00 
With crepe rubber sole, $1.50. 





Black Opera Hose, $1.50. Pure silk 
triple fashioned, regularly sold at $2.10 
a pair. An overstock permits this bar 
gain. Pair, $1.50. hlack only 


ApvaAN 


Theatrical Shoe @. 


Dept. 12, 159 N. State St., Chicago 
Branch—6412 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Dealers in all principal cities 
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thusiastic crowd left for study hours many were the expressions 
of appreciation and commendation for what the boys had done, 
with numerous requests to have such affairs frequently in the 
future. 

Incidentally, other favorite forms of amusement for “mixed” 
student groups at the college are: roller skating, which is offered 
in one of the gymnasia on Monday and Tuesday evenings; social 
dancing for beginners on Wednesday evenings; and an occasional 
“recreational evening” when the following games are played— 
badminton, table tennis, shuffleboard, paddle tennis, and bowling. 

Myra I. Wade 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaAL EpucATION, STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, WEST 

CHESTER, PA 


Boxing Drill 

AVE the class work with the boxing drill for the first week, 

using each exercise for sixteen or thirty-two counts. The drill 
will get them used to the proper position for boxing and will 
overcome the natural awkwardness of beginners. They will also 
get the right idea of using the different blows of boxing. The 
second week I would add to the boxing drill by having them 
pair up and practice say three or four blows and blocks, the third 
week you might add four more moves. I would not allow them 
to spar free until after they have had three weeks of practice 
with the drill and different blows. When you do allow them to 
box with each other, you will have to impress upon them that 
they are not fighting but-are simply getting exercise and at all 
times must keep their temper. Never let them get rough. Three 
two-minute rounds would be enough work for them until they 
get well used to the work. You could use the boxing drill to 
begin every season. 

Starting Position—Stand erect, heels together, head up, chin 
in, eyes to front and chest expanded, shoulders back and down. 

1. Coming to Boxing Position in Two Counts.—Left foot ex 
tended, toe pointing straight, right heel directly behind the left 
heel, toe pointing on angle of about 45 degrees—legs are straight 
without any bend in knees, weight of body evenly distributed on 
either foot, quarter exposed position of the body, head slightly 
inclined forward, eyes opened and on opponent’s, left arm ex- 
tended, flexed at elbow, hand coming opposite opponent’s chin, 
right hand held close to body, forearm across body and up, hand 
cpened and ready for guard. Avoid stiffness. 

Exercise: From starting position; (1) boxing position; (2) 
starting position. 

2. Leading Straight Left or Left Jab to Head, in Four Counts. 
—Move left foot forward and strike out with left hand, at same 
time twisting body, dropping chin below left shoulder, keeping 
eyes up. Carry right arm high for protection against counter 
blows. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) lead; (3) boxing position; 
(4) starting position; etc. 

3. Straight Right Lead for Head—Lead right hand for head, 
twisting body in at waist, feet firm, carry left hand high for 
guard, eyes and chin down. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) lead; (3) boxing position; 
(4) starting position. 

4. Ducking Left Jab for Head and Counter Left Hook to 
Body.—As opponent leads straight left, move left foot in and 
duck to right, allowing his head to go over your shoulder, and 
swing a short blow smartly to lower ribs. Carry right hand for 
guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) counter; (3) boxing posi- 
tion; (4) starting position. 

5. Ducking Left Jab to Head and Countering with Right Hook 
to Body.—Slip opponent’s left jab by ducking to left, at the same 
time swinging a short blow with right hand to lower ribs. Carry 
left hand for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) counter; (3) boxing posi- 
tion; (4) starting position. 

6. Straight Left Jab to Body with Crouch—Same blow as 
jab to head, with a crouch, which is accomplished by bending the 
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body at the waist very low to right. The success of 
depends upon the lead being very fast and unexpected. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) lead; (3) boxin 
(4) starting position. 

7. Straight Right to Body or Right Jolt—Move left foot j 
and twist body slightly to left, at same time hitting oyt with. 
short right to body, blow should not travel more than a <r 
Carry left arm high for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) lead; (3) boxing Position: 
(4) starting position. 

8. Left Hook to Head.—tLett hand carried high, and with a 
step in and twist of the body the blow is sent to head, palm 
turned down. Right hand carried high for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) hook; (3) boxing Position: 
(4) starting position. ; 

9. Right Hook to Head.—Step in and twist the body left, at 
same time deliver short round-arm blow with right to head. Left 
hand carried high for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) hook; (3) boxing position. 
(4) starting position. 

10. Left Hook to Body.—Leit hand carried high, and with 
step in and twist of body to right, swing short blow to body 
Right hand carried as guard. ‘ 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) hook; (3) boxing position: 
(4) starting position. 

11. Right Hook to Body.—-Step in, twist the body to the leit 
at the same time delivering short swing with right hand to body 
Left hand carried as guard. d 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) hook; (3) boxing position: 
(4) starting position. 

12. Left Uppercut to Chin—Step in, and at the same time 
swing left hand up; land blow to opponent’s chin. Right hand 
carried high for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) uppercut; (3) boxing posi 
tion; (4) starting position. 

13. Right Uppercut to Chin.—Step in and at the same time 
swing right hand upward landing blow on opponent’s chin. Left 
hand carried high for guard. 

Exercise: (1) Boxing position; (2) uppercut; (3) boxing pos- 
tion; (4) starting position. 

14. Slipping Exercise—Stand in regular boxing position with 
hand on hips. Roll head from right to left and from left to right, 
on command “begin,” ending on command “halt.” 

15. Ducking Exercise-—Same as slipping, except bend at waist. 

16. Windmill Exercise—Alternate forward arm circles left, 
right. Arm circles in opposite directions, left arm forward and 
right arm backward. 

17. Coordination Exercise——Changing position of 
swinging arms forward and backward (one minute). 

18. Wind-up Exercise-—Running in place and so forth 


this blow 


£ Position : 


feet and 


BoxING INSTRUCTION 

Have pupils pair off, according to weight and height. 

Practice left jab and block on command, lead, position. 

Practice left jab to body and block on command, lead, posi- 
tion. 

Practice throwing off left jab with right hand from outside 
inward and countering with left hook. 

Practice ducking left jab and countering with left hook to 
head. 

Practice ducking left jab and countering with left hook to 
body. 

Ducking left jab and countering with right hook to head. 

Ducking left jab and countering with right hook to head. 
(Right cross.) 

Practice leading and blocking straight right hand for head. 

Practice blocking left hand uppercut. 

Practice leading and blocking right hand uppercut to head. 

Practice the art of proper clinching by place wrestling exercise 

Practice footwork on command “advance,” “retreat,” “to the 


left,” etc James M. Brown 


MIcHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, FORMER 


STATE BoxInG COMMISSIONER, 
MICHIGAN 
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President—Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

President-Elect—Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, 1107 Locust St., Kansas 


City, Missouri 
IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 


The State G.A.A. program is developing steadily. There are 
now about thirty schools over the state which offer a local letter 
and a state letter. The state letter is on a basis of one thousand 
points. The general plan is being developed along much the same 
lines as in nearby states, such as Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Illinois. 

Adult classes in physical education under the FERA in Des 
Moines have continued to expand throughout the year. In addi- 
tion, recreation nights devoted primarily to square dances have 
been conducted in the schools by the Playground Commission of 
the city, and have become increasingly popular. While classes 
of this type have also been developed in other cities, a unique 
factor is added in Des Moines because of the neighborhood civic 
forums under the Carnegie Foundation. The two types of program 
in the schools instead of detracting from each other have usually 
reénforced each other by making the school very much more a 
neighborhood community center and the place to which the people 
gravitate in search of recreation in the evening. 
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Miss Esther Saupe, Supervisor of Physical Education in the 
Newton schools, has made visits to various systems throughout 
the state as a preliminary study to working out her own pro- 
gram in the Newton schools. 

The State Board of Control of the Iowa Athletic Association 
has been making definite advances in restricting the competition 
in track, so as to prevent injury to boys through participating in 
too many activities in one meet. The changes are being made 
gradually. rather than by establishing drastic restrictions of a 
radical nature all at once. Whereas formerly it was not uncom- 
mon for one boy to participate in four or five events and perhaps 
win a meet almost single handed, this is no longer possible under 
the restrictions being developed. George A. Brown, Secretary 
of the Iowa High School Athletic Association, and the members 
of the Board of Control have been trying to work with certain 
other physical education people of the state in making this for- 
ward step. 

The physical education conferences being developed each year 
at the University of Iowa, usually during the latter part of June, 
are becoming of increasing importance professionally throughout 
the central part of the country. Dr. McCloy and his co-workers 
at the University have made this conference increasingly fruitful 
and worth while, so that it is attracting people from many nearby 
states. Originally, the prime purpose in developing this confer- 
ence was to enrich the contacts of the graduate summer stu- 
dents, but it has grown far beyond this to an event of distinct 
professional value to all of those in the profession able to attend, 
even though they may not be taking regular graduate work. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 
The twenty-fifth annual Play Festival of the Denver Public 
Schools was held the afternoon and evening of Friday, March 8. 
This yearly program is a demonstration of the various activities 
of the physical education program conducted by the Health Edu- 
cation Department. The Music, Art, and Home Economics De- 
partments cooperated in making the festival one of the best 
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which has ever been presented in the Denver Auditorium. The 
motif of pioneer Denver was chosen for this year’s theme because 
1935 also is the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
first school in Denver. About four thousand students ranging 
from the elementary grades through the senior high schools ap- 
peared in the varied activities which depicted early-day recre- 
ations of square dancing, bicycling, hoop rolling, quilting parties, 
croquet, cowboy frolics, etc. Attendance of the public at both 
performances was much larger than usual and it was felt that 
the program accomplished much in demonstrating for the public 
the varied activities of health education. The festival was under 
the direction of Willard N. Greim, Director of Health Education 
for the city schools, assisted by Anna Louise Johnson and Maisie 
Hoyt, Assistant Supervisors. 

The physical education teachers of Denver are cooperating 
with the Denver Teachers Club Chorus in giving a benefit per- 
formance for the Louise Sherrit Fund. This fund is to provide 
for teachers in need of help. Each year the physical education 
people provide dancing numbers for this benefit performance, and 
the project is considered a most worth-while undertaking. 

The National Amateur Athletic Union held its National 
Basketball Tournament in Denver, March 18-23. The coaches’ 
clinic held in connection with this tournament was of interest to 
school coaches. Discussions were held on playing, coaching, and 
officiating. 

The Colorado State Basketball Tournament for high school 
players was held at the City Auditorium, March 14-16. Sixteen 
teams entered from all parts of the state. 


MISSOURI 
Vera Ulbricht 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis is an 
active organization composed of physical education and recrea- 
tion teachers from the public schools and the private schools 
in both St. Louis and the county districts. One of the activities 
of this club is to sponsor a fine exhibition each year the last 
one having been presented on January 25 at the Women’s Build- 
ing at Washington University. On this occasion the following 
program was given: 

1. “Rhythms,” Community School, (Miss Marguerite Beh- 
rensmeyer); Second Grade: Ringel Ringel Reihe, Klappdans, 
Sailors Dance; Third Grade: Maru sa ki. 

2. “Games of Low Organization,’ McKinley 
(Miss Frances Stillwell—Miss Ella Haeseler). 

3. “Health Skit,” Ferguson Junior High School (Miss Melsa 
Seagrave). 

4. “Basketball Achievements for Junior and Senior Girls,” 
University City Senior High (Miss Nora Parr). 

5. “Aerial Darts,” Soldan High School (Miss Blanche Hig- 
gins). 

6. “Authentic Demonstration of Mensendieck System of 
Functional Exercises,’ (Grace Lewis Miller) Authorized Teacher 
of the Mensendieck System. 

7. “Venetian Caprice,” Girls’ Club Christ Church Cathedral 
(Helen Dunbar). 


High School 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 
The Y.M.C.A. of Omaha in its recent subscription drive re- 
vealed that in the past year’740 non-members were taught how 
to swim in its free swimming’‘classes. An editorial in an evening 
paper said, “This is invaluable, and may be the means of saving 
many lives, but it only suggests the more valuable work of 
teaching youth to swim in the currents of life that is the con- 
stant labor of the Y.M.C.A.” 
Fourteen schools entered the basket-shooting contest spon- 
sored by the Nebraska League of High School Girls Athletic 
Associations during the week of February 18-23. Some excep- 
tionally good scores were turned in by a number of the com- 
peting teams. First place went to Technical High School of Omaha 
with a score of 1.06. Jackson High of Lincoln took second place 
with a score of 1.68. McCook High School was third place 


winner with a score of 1.82. 
The Omaha Dog Show, held March 26-27, included showman- 
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ship classes for boys and girls. There were two sho 
classes, one for boys and girls eight to twelve years of age 
one for the ages of twelve to sixteen. The winners are aan 
to compete, if they desire, in the national contest for boys le 
girls held each year in New York City. wd 

A short course for coaches was held free of charge for ap 
one interested by the University of Nebraska coaching 
March 14-16. Coach Henry F. Schulte took charge of the discus. 
sions and demonstration in track at the Stadium. Coach W 
Broyne conducted a program including a demonstration game 
in basketball. Discussion groups were held by visiting Coaches 
and officials. On Saturday afternoon Coach D. xX. Bible took 
charge of a football demonstration. This included discussions 
and demonstrations of fundamentals and individual and tea 
play, and was followed by a thirty-minute scrimmage, 

The Nebraska State Basketball tournament for high schoo} 
boys under the auspices of the Nebraska High School Athletic 
Association was held the middle of March in the district center 
of Lincoln, Omaha, and Hastings. The teams playing in Lip. 
coln were Bethany, Dorchester, Waverly, Havelock, Wahoo, Lin. 
coln, Weeping Water, Cathedral, Milford, Ashland, and College 
View. North High, Hooper, Benson, Valley, Technical High, 
Takamah, South High, Blair, Plattsmouth, and Louisville Played 
in Omaha. At Hastings the following teams played: Minden, 
Fairfield, Nelson, Ravenna, Red Cloud, Wood River, Superior, 
Guide Rock, St. Paul, Blue Hill, Clay Center, Loup City, Har. 
vard, Hastings, and Gibbon. The finals were played at the Uni. 
versity of Nebraska Coliseum in Lincoln, Saturday, March 16, 

The management committee of the county fair of Deshler. 
along with the Commercial Club and Fire Department, are band. 
ing together to give Deshler night baseball. Night games have 
been made possible by the lighting of the fair grounds play field. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Dettman 

The local physical education association at Fargo has been 
having regular meetings during the year for the purposes of social 
as well as professional advancement of its members. The officers 
of the association are E. E. Kaiser of Agassiz Junior High School, 
G. E. Whitlock of the Senior High School, and Margaret Bett- 
schen. The group is proud that the principal of their big 
school, B. C. B. Tighe, was selected to appear on a general 
session at the Omaha Convention. 

The officers of the North Dakota Association are: 

President—Della Marie Clark, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 


Vice-President—James Coleman, State Teachers College, 
Minot. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Hazel Dettman, Agassiz Junior High, 
Fargo. 


Members of Executive Council—Fred Spalding, State Teachers 
College at Valley City; Dr. Maysil Williams of the State Tuber- 
culosis Association of Bismarck; John Lynch, of Lisbon; and 
P. E. Mickelson of Fargo. 

All officers are working toward a larger membership in the 
National Association and have worked hard for the large dele- 
gation for the Omaha Convention. 


SOUTH -DAKOTA 
Gladys £: Leonard 
During the past two months Miss Elizabeth Reeder, Instructor 
in Physical Education for Women at the University of South 
Dakota at Vermillion, has given the following radio talks over 
station KUSD: Feb. 8, “Notes on the Classic Ballet”; Feb. 15, 
“What About Exercise?”; Feb. 22, “Three Recreational Sports- 
Shuffleboard, Paddle Tennis, and Ring Tennis”; March 1, “Ten- 
nis Origins and Mysteries”; March 8, “Girl Scouts”; March 15, 
“Women of Soviet Russia”; March 22, “What Toys?”; and 
March 29, “Home Recreation.” 
The officers of the South Dakota Association are: 
President—Hubert V. Gardner, Simmons Junior High, Aber- 
deen. 
Vice-President—George Deklotz, Huron High School, Huron. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Ruth Walker Englesby, Pierre. 
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Aldace Fitzwater 
President—Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery, Ala. 
President-Elect—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. , : . 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of Georgia, Athens. 
Secretary — Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 
Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


ALABAMA 
Edythe Saylor 

The Alabama State Women’s Athletic Association will meet at 
the Alabama Polytechnical Institute at Auburn on April 26-27. 
This organization, which is composed of representatives from the 
Women’s Athletic Associations in the colleges and normal schools 
of the state, is an outgrowth of the play days that were formerly 
held for the colleges of Alabama. Four years ago the need for 
discussions was felt and the organization patterned after AFCW 
began to function. At the April meeting, plans will be discussed for 
bringing the college girls together in sport days. 

Miss Alfreda Mosscrop of Alabama College, Vice-President of 
the National Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women, has called a meeting of the directors in southern 
colleges, to discuss the advisability of forming a southern section 
of the association. 

A group of fourteen high school boys and girls from the Fair- 
hope School of Organic Education has been touring Alabama 
early in March giving delightful programs of English country 
dances. The Physical Education Club of Alabama College spon- 
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sored the program there. In Auburn the Music Club invited the 
dancers to appear on their regular monthly program. 

Hockey is a winter sport at Alabama College. Ninety-nine 
girls practiced for the tournament which was held in March. 
Alabama College is hoping to be hostess to the United States 
team next year, since it was impossible for the trip to be made 
this year. 

KENTUCKY 

Miss Ernestine Troemel, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, 
writes: 

“We have two people in the Women’s Department this se- 
mester, which means that we will be able to do more than 
formerly. 

“The two organizations in the Women’s Department at the 
present time are the Women’s Athletic Association and the Tap 
Dancing Club. The plans of the Women’s Athletic Association are 
to teach social dancing to the new students, and to sponsor ping- 
pong tournaments—for girls only and for mixed teams—in addi- 
tion to intramural basketball, during the winter sports season. In 
the fall we organized girls’ and mixed volleyball teams and held 
tournaments in both. In the spring we expect a fine turn-out for 
girls’ baseball, and mixed tennis tournament play. In May, 
W.A.A. will help plan our May play festival. The latter is a day 
set aside for the whole campus to play (including the training 
school). Many departments assist in this festival. The Music and 
Art Departments are especially cooperative. 

“We are offering the following class activities especially for 
women: swimming, Red Cross life-saving, tap dancing, folk 
dancing, and sports. Swimming and tap dancing are by far the 
most popular activities. 

“The Music and Women’s Physical Education Departments 
together brought the Ted Shawn Dancers to the college this year.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The program of physical education for men at the Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, has three distinct phases, as follows: required 
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physical education, intramural athletics, intercollegiate athletics. 

All undergraduates are required to take physical education for 
four semesters. Classes meet three times a week for one hour 
each. Twelve courses are offered for freshmen and twelve courses 
for sophomores from which they may elect one each semester. A 
credit of six hours and six quality points is required in physical 
education for graduation. 

Intramural athletics are fostered and promoted in all lines of 
athletic activity. Meets, tournaments, and leagues are seasonally 
organized in twelve separate activities. Participation in these ac- 
tivities is purely voluntary and does not receive university credit. 
Two thousand three hundred and ninety-six participated last year. 

The intercollegiate athletic program consists of the organiza- 
tion and training of freshman and varsity teams in the following 
sports: football, baseball, basketball, track, cross-country, boxing, 
wrestling, swimming, tennis, and golf. 

Miss Ethel Bateman, Director of Physical Education, Flora 
McDonald College, Red Springs, writes that soccer and basket- 
ball are the chief team sports for girls at the college. Table tennis 
is popular with four standard tables new this year. Archery is a 
popular sport at Flora McDonald. 

The Women’s Physical Education Department at Duke Uni- 
versity has completed a successful intramural basketball tourna- 
ment in which twenty-two teams, including dormitory, sorority, 
non-sorority, town girls, alumnae, nurses, and faculty teams par- 
ticipated. Class teams in volleyball and basketball played in 
round-robin tournaments. 

The program of the North Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Winston-Salem High School, Friday, March 29, was as 
follows: 

At 9:30 the following groups met: College Women’s Group, 
Miss Julia Grout, Duke University, presiding; College Men’s 
Group, Mr. John D. Miller, N. C. State College, presiding; Public 
School Group, Miss Rudisill, Durham Public Schools, presiding. 

At 2:30 a general meeting of all groups was held. The subject 
was “Course of Study,” Mrs. H. H. Hutchinson, President, pre- 
siding. The following talks were given: “Essential Training for 
Classroom Teachers,’ Mrs. Grover Beard, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; “Rural School Equipment,’ Miss Cora 
Le May, Appalachian Teachers College; “Rural School Teachers’ 
Point of View,” Mrs. John O. Wood, Angier Public Schools; 
“City School Teachers’ Point of View,” Miss Olive Brown, Dur- 
ham Public School; Report of Committee on Course of Study; 
“New Resolutions,” Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, Greensboro; “Report on the 
Girls’ Athletic Association,” Miss Juanita McDongald, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Miss Hope Tisdale, Instructor of Physical Education, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, directed 
a program showing the evolution of social dancing at the college 
convocation on March 29. 

One of the interesting water events held annually at the 
Woman’s College is the Dolphin Pageant, given by the Dolphin 
Club. The club is composed of advanced swimmers and is under 
the direction of Miss Dorothy Davis, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation. The theme for this year’s pageant concerns King Neptune, 
who -is-making an “inspection” of the modern swimming pools. 
To please him, the swimmers perform, demonstrating their strokes 
and dives in best form. Then they waltz in pairs the length of 
the pool. Music will be furnished by the college orchestra. Stunt 
swimming and water formations make up a part of the program. 
This pageant is always looked forward to by the students, and 
holds an important place in the athletic program. 

The golf course at the Woman’s College was opened in March 
for the use of students, faculty members, and alumnae. 

An interesting meeting of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women was held March 21-23 at the Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. The delegates from southern colleges enjoyed 
the recreational activities, including square dancing, a tea, a camp 
supper, a drive around the city, a banquet, and a dance program 
given by Orchesis; and participated in several group discussions 
of A.A. problems. There were discussions and demonstrations of 
technique and organization for basketball, hockey, swimming, 
tennis and recreational sports. 
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Among the excellent talks given at the meeting wete: « 
the College Expects of its Athletic Association,” by Miss Dri 
water, Dean of Women, Woman’s College; “What the College 
Student Expects of the Athletic Association Program,” by Mar 
Bozenbard, Alabama College; “The Future of the AA,” by fae 
Marguerite Schwarz, National Secretary, A.F.C.W.; “Personality 
and Leadership,” by Dr. Harold Meyer, Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina; and “Sports and the New Seas 
Order,” by Miss Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, New York 
City. 





TEXAS 

These news items have been taken from the Texas News 
Bulletin edited for the state association by Miss Bonnie Cotteral 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Miss Jeanie M. Pinckney, Vice-President of the Texas State 
Health and Physical Education Association for 1935-36, needs 
no formal introduction to many members of the Association 
Since she entered her professional career in Texas she has made 
contact with a large circle of people, not only in the health and 
physical education fields, but also in related fields. 

At present she has the title of Chief of the Bureau of Nutr. 
tion and Health Education and Lecturer in Health Education of 
the University of Texas. She has contributed to health instruction 
as the co-author of the well accepted book, A Health Instruction 
Guide for Elementary School Teachers, published in 1932, at the 
University of Texas. 

Mr. J. L. Lee, a loyal citizen of Galveston, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Galveston News, January 18, advocated mos 
earnestly that a physical education program be placed in the 
Galveston public schools rather than R.O.T.C. To quote him: 

“As you probably don’t know, I am very much interested in 
Galveston’s public schools, and what happens to the children 
who go to them. Now comes this hullabaloo about R.O.T.C, 

“Under an old state law, so I am informed, schools that have 
R.O.T.C. may substitute that for a course in physical education, 
From my viewpoint what Galveston needs is a real course in 
physical education. If Galveston could be made to see the light~ 
they would put into the schools an up-to-the-minute physical 
education director and let him go about lifting the general health 
standards of the children. 

“What I would like to see is a physical director here who has 
spent some time in preparing himself for this work and who is 
sincerely interested in children and their future. . . . Give hima 
school doctor, a doctor who will work, give him the school nurses, 
give him the men and women who are striving to do something 
along this line, and let him have a free hand to do the things 
necessary . . 

“It takes no great imagination to see that such a system of 
physical education would help every boy and girl who goes to 
school, not merely a selected group of boys. R.O.T.C. must, by 
its very nature, be limited to boys, physically fit at that, and the 
youngsters who are not up to par are left altogether out ona 
limb that is fast breaking from the tree. 

“Can’t we think of all the children instead of just a few? 
Wouldn’t it be better for the community to have healthy men 
and women generally than a few potential officers . . .” 

The following newspaper item, issued from Fort Worth, Feb- 
ruary 8, is of interest to all members of the Association: 

“The crying need of most small Texas towns, if the applica- 
tions they file with the PWA is an indication, is for gymnasiums. 
In helping to compile a nation-wide public works inventory for 
the government, the state PWA office here asked Texas towns 
and cities to name their most desired projects. By far the ma- 
jority of small towns—-many of which limited their requests to 
one project—have asked for gymnasiums. 

“When the PWA first began, swimming pools were the projects 
most sought.” 

R. N. Sandlin, State Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, reports that a very large number of schools are changing 
their recess and noon periods in such a manner as to have @ 
short recess or relaxation period near the middle of the morning; 
reducing the noon period to thirty minutes; and having their long 
play period about 2:30 in the afternoon. This period is usually 
thirty to forty-five minutes in length. 
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schools are having supervised lunch periods at noon 
dare also having handwashing. About 50 per cent of the schools 

Ke aking definite arrangements for care and storage of lunches 

Ay sbinets or screened shelves outside the classrooms. 

‘ Puschents in connection with the county circulating library 

have made it possible for many of the rural teachers to have 

books on health and physical education. 

Organization of the physical education or recess periods is 
becoming more widespread with definite planning of activities 
. a weekly or monthly basis for different groups. In the rural 
schools the pupils are divided into as many groups as there are 
teachers in the school and the division is almost universally on 
the basis of rooms and grades. 

On the evening of January 11, Edinburg College, Edinburg, 
Texas, held its third annual “Health and Physical Education 
Open House.” The purpose of the evening was to acquaint the 
public with the program of health and physical education. 

The program was dedicated to Dr. Thomas D. Wood, “father 
of health education.” It consisted first of a demonstration in the 
college auditorium of the physical education activities, followed 
by an exhibition, in the senior high school building, of the work 
done in the various school departments in relation to health. 

That the “open house” project is proving successful is shown 
by the statement made by Mr. Harold L. Berridge, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Edinburg Junior College: 

“The first year we had a crowd of six hundred people; this 
year we had well over twelve hundred people. We charge no ad- 
mission. It might interest you to know that one other school in 
the valley is holding a similar ‘open house.’ We are helping them 
and hope to enlarge our movement to include a number of other 
schools next year.” 

On January 22, the Texas Society for Crippled Children held 
in Austin a state meeting which was of national importance. The 
purpose of the meeting was “to sell to the people of Texas and 
its legislative body the obligations of the present generation to its 
crippled children.” 

Mr. Charles F. Ashcroft, Sulphur Springs, president of the 
society, presided over a program of addresses and discussions by 
speakers of state, national, and international importance. Among 
these were Mr. Paul King, of Detroit, president of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children; Dr. W. R. MacAusland, 
world renowned orthopedic surgeon of Boston, Mass.; Dr. W. B. 
Carrell of Dallas; Governor James V. Allred; and the famous Will 
Rogers, who freely loaned his ability to the success of the meeting 
because of his interest in crippled children. 

The Health and Physical Education Section Meeting at 
Laredo, Texas, was held February 8. The program which was 
most stimulating and worth-while, consisted of: (1) “The Prog- 
ress of Health and Physical Education in Texas This Past Year,” 
Harold L. Berridge, Chairman, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Edinburg Junior College; (2) “Meeting the Needs of 
Latin-American Children in a Physical Education Program,” Mr. 
Ben Trevino, Director of Health and Physical Education, San 
Diego High School; (3) “Health and Physical Education in the 
New Educational Deal of Mexico,” Mr. G. P. Baker, Superin- 


Many 


. 
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tendent of Schools, Hidalgo, Texas; (4) “Teacher Training and 
Training of Teachers in Health and Physical Education,” Mr. R. 
P. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, President of Edinburg Col- 
lege; (5) “Physical Education,’ Dr. D. K. Brace, Director of 
Physical Education, School of Education, University of Texas; 
(6) “Health Education,” Miss Jeanie M. Pinckney, Chief, Bureau 
of Nutrition and Health Education, University of Texas. 

On February 20, Mr. R. J. Kidd, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Southwestern University, Georgetown, spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Granger on “What Health and 
Physical Education Should Do For Your Boy or Girl.” 

The Third Texas Conference on Child Health and Protection 
was held at Austin February 21-23. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, six of the Houston ele- 
mentary schools tried out the plan of having the twenty-five 
minute physical education period in lieu of the morning recess. 
Under this plan each teacher planned her physical education les- 
son to conform with other units of work. In this way the pupils’ 
needs and interests seemed to be met so successfully that three 
other schools have decided to try this method during the spring 
semester. If it is found that this is a better way of integrating 
the work with the general educational instruction units, it is 
hoped that all the elementary schools will adopt the plan. 

Mrs. Aletha Marshall, teacher of girls’ physical education at 
James S. Hogg Junior High School, has tried out the plan of 
concentrating on one activity for each six weeks; e.g., the first 
six weeks in fall volleyball skills, lead-up games, and a tournament 
filled the program; the next six weeks speedball was presented, 
and dancing the third six weeks. This semester dancing and 
tumbling started the program. Mrs. Marshall reports that she 
found that a greater degree of interest and skill was seen in each 
activity as a result of this program. 

Mr. Harry H. McCurdy, teacher of boys’ physical education 
at Washington Junior High School, has found that homeroom 
intramurals in basketball have created greater interest, skill, and 
enthusiasm than ever in his program this term. Mr. McCurdy’s 
boys are outstanding in ability, teamwork, and sportsmanship. 

Dr. Fred C. Elliott, Dean of the Texas Dental College of 
Houston, is serving as Executive Secretary to the Southwest 
Division of the American Student Health Association. Dr. Elliott’s 
work is having a direct influence upon securing more standard 
health services in the colleges. His interest and contributions are 
welcomed and appreciated by the members of the Texas State 
Health and Physical Education Association. 

Miss Rebecca Townsend, instructor in the public schools, 
Lufkin, is the author of the sixth and seventh grade Health and 
Physical Education workbooks of the Dixie series workbooks, 
which are published by the Stock Company, Austin, Texas. 

Miss Hilda Molesworth resigned her position in the Physical 
Education Department of the University of Texas February 1 to 
be married to Mr. Ashley Classen. 

Dr. Dorothy Ruef, extension teacher of health education in the 
Extension Division of the University of Texas, resigned February 
1 to become health education teaching supervisor, Schuyler 
County, New York State. 
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INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

Lloyd Messersmith, Secretary of the Indiana Physical Educa- 
tion Association, has used F.E.R.A. help to good advantage by 
preparing a mailing list of all elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers of physical education in Indiana for the purpose of con- 
ducting a membership drive. A letter from the Secretary, a state- 
ment regarding the Indiana Physical Education Association, the 
program for the Spring Meeting, and the monthly News Letter 
were sent to 1,750 people who teach physical education in whole 
or in part. 

The printed matter regarding the Indiana Physical Education 
Association was prepared in the form of answered questions as 
follows: 

Wuat ARE THE ADVANTAGES IN HOLDING A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INDIANA PHysicaL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ? 

1. Other things being equal, a superintendent of schools or a 
president of a college will choose or retain that candidate who has 
demonstrated his professional spirit by joining his association and 
working for its advancement. The administrator is assured that the 
teacher who belongs has the proper cooperative spirit and pro- 
fessional zeal. 

2. A membership will entitle its holder to receive a ten-page 
News Letter containing items of interest to the profession, an- 
nouncements of new books, and materials for teaching. 

3. A membership entitles one to take an active part in the 
spring and fall meetings; to have the professional prestige that 
goes with “belonging”; to aid in combating adverse legislation; 
and to experience that fundamental feeling of real satisfaction that 
comes from working cooperatively with others toward desirable 
social goals. 

Wuat Has THE ASSOCIATION DONE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE? 

1. It has planned and conducted large meetings as part of the 
Indiana Teachers Association Program at Indianapolis each fall; 
it has conducted an annual spring meeting for teachers of phys- 
ical education; and it has elected delegates who have served on 
the National Council of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation at the National Convention. 

2. It has published a monthly News Letter containing facts 
of interest to teachers of health and physical education; it has 
sponsored and given financial aid to the League of High School 
Girls’ Athletic Associations; it has worked with the State Depart- 
ment in its efforts to raise the standards of physical education in 
the state; it has helped to prevent adverse legislation affecting 
the schools, such as Senate Bill forty-four in the 1933 Legislature 
which would have made physical education optional in the public 
schools. 

3. It has created a feeling of group solidarity among teachers 
of physical education; maintained a membership in the Indiana 
Recreation Association; and cooperated with other groups in the 
interests of more and better physical education for the boys and 
girls of Indiana. 

How Can Eacu TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED, HELP TO Do More? 

1. More members will mean (1) more strength in influencing 
public opinion for a finer program of health and physical educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of Indiana; (2) improvement in the 
teaching of health and physical education throughout Indiana by 
reaching more teachers with information; (3) help in combating 
adverse legislation through larger numbers; (4) more support to 
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the movement to get a State Director of Healt . 
Education for Indiana. _— Physic 
2. More members will mean (1) greater Professional gi. 

and group solidarity; (2) ability to secure prominent g 

from other sections of the country for our state Meetings: 

opportunity for sectional meetings in various parts of the fe 
and (4) an information bureau for the dissemination of help “ 
materials pertaining to present-day problems in physical eda 

3. More members will mean ultimately that the boys and ‘a 
in Indiana will have (1) an adequate health examination an 
environmental protection for every school child; (2) adequat, 
indoor and outdoor facilities; (3) a program of health and 
ical education for all, dedicated to the health, happiness 
character of the American people. 

A membership blank was attached and the suggestion Was als 
made of becoming a member of the American Physical Education 
Association. 

The attendance at the annual spring meeting at Muncie, Mar) 
23 was the largest in the history of the Indiana Physica] Educa 
tion Association. The program follows: 

Miss Helen Hazelton, president, presided. 

Auditorium, Burris School 

9:45 AM.—Mr. A. L. Pittenger, President, Ball State Teaches 
College. Greetings. 

9:55 A.M.—Professor Edmund Conklin, Department of py. 
chology, Indiana University. “Relation of the Physical Eqy. 
cation Teacher to Adolescent Behavior Problems.” 

10:35 AMM.—Dr. Herbert N. Walker, Supervisor of Health ani 
Physical Education, Evansville. “What the Teacher of Phys. 
ical Education and Coach Can Contribute to Health Edu. 
tion.” 

Gymnasium, Burris School 

11:15 AM.—Demonstration of Physical Activities for boys and 
girls. Mr. Scott Fisher and Miss Ruth Kelley, teachers of 
physical education, Burris School. 

Lucina Hall Dining Room 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 

Auditorium, Burris School 

1:30 P.M.—General Meeting 
Nominations and Election of Officers for 1935-36. Frank 
Stafford, Thorntown High School, Chairman. 
Five-Minute Committee Reports on Revision of State Cours 
of Study, Grades seven to twelve, Dr. W. W. Patty, Genenl 
Chairman. 

Publicizing Physical Education (Mid-West Association Study 
Mr. A. L. Strum, Chairman. 

Organization and Promotion of State Associations (Mid- 
West Association Study) Miss Clara Fedler, Chairman. 
Constitution Committee Report, Mr. Birch Bayh. 
Resolutions Committee Report, Miss Ruby East. 

Library, Burris School 

Women’s Meeting 

2:30 P.M.—Miss Katherine Wrightson, Public Schools, Bra 
presiding. 

Suggestions from group for state course of study. 
Report of Girls Activities Committee, Miss Ruth Kelley. 
Problems concerning girls’ activities. 

Auditorium, Burris School 

Men’s Meeting 

2:30 P.M.—Mr. Clarence E. Burns, teacher of physical edua § 
tion, Anderson, presiding. 
Suggestions from group for state course of study. 
Report on Intramural Conference held at Purdue, Mr. M 
L. Clevett. 

Report of Boys’ Activities Committee, Mr. Frank Stafford 
Report on touch football as a successful class activity. 


MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. Rugen 
The three state committees are continuing work on the pr 
paration of practical and usable materials in health and physial 
education for communities of three thousand population and le 
The personnel of these committees follows: 
Committee on Physical Education Activities, Grades One \ 
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six —Grace Ryan, Mount Pleasant—Chairman; Mrs. Gertrude 
ial Pontiac; Alice Beal, Ypsilanti; Isabel Crane, Kalamazoo ; 
Ruth ‘Murray, Detroit; and Lillian Prottengeir, Detroit. 

Committee on Physical Education Activities, Grades Seven to 

Twelve-—Gladys Appelt, Muskegon; J. H. McCulloch, Ypsi- 
lanti; Louise Van Cleave, Kalamazoo ; Agnes Anderson, Battle 
Creek; Dorothy J. Parker, Lansing; Laurie E. Campbell, Ann 
Arbor; and L. H. Hollway, Ann Arbor—Chairman. 
Committee on Health Education—Mabel E. Rugen, Ann 
Arbor—Chairman ; Laurentine Collins, Detroit; Albert M. Volt- 
ait, Detroit; A. W. Thompson, Grand Rapids; and Marjorie 
Delavan, Lansing. 

The State Home Economics Association is cooperating with 
the Committee on Health Education. Miss Ruth Freegard has 
been most helpful. 

The women physical education majors at the University of 
Michigan entertained professional women students from Wayne 
University, Marygrove College, Michigan State College of Lans- 
ing, Michigan State Normal School of Ypsilanti, Central State 
Teachers College of Mt. Pleasant, and Western State Teachers 
College of Kalamazoo at an informal “play day” on February 
16. About 150 students participated. Folk dancing, mixing 
stunts, badminton, ping-pong, bowling, and progressive games 
were the order of the day. Tea was served at five o’clock in the 
Women’s Athletic Building. The chairman for the day was La- 
vinia Creighton, °35, President of the University of Michigan 
Physical Education Club. 

Kalamazoo is carrying forward an interesting project in the 
wav of coordinating health activities within the school. Ethel 
Rockwell is the Chairman of the Committee on Cooperating 
Health Agencies. 

Detroit suffered a distinct loss in the destruction of Western 
High School, one of the oldest schools in the city, by fire on 
February 26. The boys’ physical education unit, including the 
swimming pool, was among the parts of the building saved. 

Wayne University presented an informal demonstration of the 
modern dance on Sunday, March 3. Sixteen students, members 
of the Dance Club, participated. The demonstration was under 
the leadership of Ruth Murray. 

The Washtenaw County Association of Women Basketball 
Officials held its second annual basketball play day for high 
school girls at Barbour Gymnasium March 9, 1935. Nine schools 
participated. About 150 were present for the luncheon at the 
Michigan League. In the afternoon a demonstration game was 
played between women students of Michigan State Normal at 
Ypsilanti and the University of Michigan. 


OHIO 
Gwendolyn Drew 

The Physical Education Department of Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio, sponsored a Dance Symposium on March 16, which 
was attended by ninety-six students from ten northeastern Ohio 
colleges. Colleges attending were: Baldwin Wallace, Flora Stone 
Mather—Western Reserve, Hiram, Lake Erie, Mount Union, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin Conservatory, Wooster, Youngstown, and 
Kent State. Miss Ruth Murray of Wayne University, Detroit, 
Chairman of Advisory Committee, A.P.E.A., served as summarizer, 
and, assisted by four of her students, conducted a class in Modern 
Dancing, the entire group participating. Following the Symposium 
a tea was given by the Women’s League. The Symposium was ar- 
ranged by Miss Gwendolyn Drew, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education at Kent State. 

The Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club on March 9 held an in- 
teresting discussion meeting, led by W. K. Streit, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, on “Leisure and the Schools.” In preparation for 
the meeting, Mr. Streit made an interesting questionnaire study of 
the leisure-time activities of 437 night high school students of 
Cincinnati. 

D. Oberteuffer 

A change in the administration in the Department of Physical 
Education at Oberlin College is of significant interest to the pro- 
fession nationally. Mr. C. W. Savage, for more than twenty years 
Director of the Department, now on a half-year’s leave of absence 
from the college, retires at the end of this academic year. Mr. Sav- 
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age’s mark on national developments in physical edy 


cati 
been definite, constructive, and valuable. It is with eden has 


STUDIES fe that Ohio loses the active contact of this teacher ang stan 


trator. His accomplishments in the field have been too Numeroys 


for description here, including as they have the Presidency, of the 
PHYSIC AL EDUC ATION A.P.E.A., the Ohio Association, and other important organizatic 
Physical education teachers everywhere, and particularly Mr — 
sponsored by the age’s Ohio colleagues, are grateful for his contributions which id 
extended over a lifetime, and his retirement from the directorship 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION at Oberlin is but another milestone in a lifetime of Service . 
physical education. For the time being President Wilkins has a 
OF pointed Dr. J. H. Nichols Director of Intercollegiate Athletics ang 
Dr. W. R. Morrison Director of the Service and Professions) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Program. 


The Ohio Physical and Health Education Association is holg. 





















Edited by Frederick R. Rogers ing its annual meeting on April 5 in Columbus. The Student 
nll Health Association and the Ohio College Association are meeting 
A volume of thirty-seven articles divided into at the same time and place. The program will be as follows: 
four parts: Part | is concerned with measurements I. Luncheon, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 12:30 
in physical education; Part || reports almost ex- II. Program, 2:00 P.M., as follows: 
clusively experiments in the improvement of physi- s) President's review of the year 
cal fitness: Part III deals with the equating of op- b) “Prospects for the Reappointment of a State Director of 


Physical Education,” by Dr. B. O. Skinner, State Directo, 
of Education. 
c) Report of Committee on Organization and Promotion of 


ponents in sports; Part IV tells of various uses of 
the measurement program as well as other re- 


searches. State Associations, Sidney R. Boyd, Ashland, chairman. 
d) Report of Committee on Publicizing Physical Education, 
—_ $1.50 Miss Helen L. Coops, chairman. 
Order from WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela C. Horton 
Boston University, Student Health and The Department of Physical Education at Concord Teachers 


ia i College, Athens, W. Va., sponsored the Mercer County High School 
Physical Education rece Mae 7 
The College intramural basketball tournament for men has 
208 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. been completed. There were 8 teams which first played a round. 
robin tournament and finished with an elimination tournament, 
Volleyball is the next intramural sport and will include 8 teams 
in an elimination-consolation tournament. The ping-pong tourma- 
ment of 130 entries is nearing completion and the foul-shooting 
contest is being held this week. 
Raleigh County is holding a high school play day at the 
| Woodrow Wilson High School in Beckley. Mr. Kenneth C. 
| Hunt is Chairman, but details of the plans are not available. 
| The West Virginia News Letter made its second appearance on 
VENUE | 
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luxury awaits you at the newly =n B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University 
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| Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 
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| 

| Murray Kramer 

| Over fifty physical educators from all parts of the state 
Geo. H. Mink, Mer. | gathered at the Boston City Club last month (February 15) for 

= | the first 1935 meeting and dinner of the Massachusetts Society 

ROOMS WITHOUT ROOMS WITH | of the American Physical Education Association. Professor Charles 

PRIVATE BATH PRIVATE BATH | 1D. Giauque of Boston University and President of the Society 


$ 0Oo \ i +o i : 0Oo | had obtained as guest speakers Mr. Carl Schrader, State Director 
fe - ® ; : Hh fe" . 
o - om 
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Manager 


| of Physical Education, Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University, 
| Dr. Harry A. Overstreet of the College of the City of New York, 


and Miss Holt of the Woman’s Division of the N.A.A.F. The din- 
ner was a great success and the speakers held the interest of the 


/ A group throughout the two-hour meeting. Plans are being made for 
a second meeting to be held in the western part of the state, prob- 

: = ably Springfield, in March, and a third meeting to take place 0 
MICHIGAN a¢ CONGRESS C H | ( yan |} @) Worcester, which is in the center of the state, during the early 
part of June. 
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The officers of the Massachusetts Society of the American 
Physical Education Association are: President, Charles D. 
Giauque ; Vice-President, Rachael L. Kelly ; Secretary, Catherine 
urns; Treasurer, Ewing Wilson; Executive Committee, Earle E. 


a ham, Franklin J. Gray, Harry Nissen; Promotion, Robert 
moan Publicity, Murray Kramer; Membership, Wyatt E. 
Harper. 


There is much interest throughout the state in the Physical 
Fitness Index Tests which are being given in several schools 
throughout the state. Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Dean of Phys- 
ical Education, Student Health, and Athletics at Boston Univer- 
sity has been sponsoring these tests in this part of the country 
since he came to Boston University in 1931. Educators are finding 
these tests advantageous in determining the different forms of 
gymnastics which should be given pupils and the tests become a 
large factor in stressing the necessity for individual instruction. 

James A. Wiley, Instructor of Physical Education and Super- 
visor of the Boston University individual gymnastics program, 
makes the following report on “Measurement of Results in a 
Program of Individual Gymnastics.” 

“The 10 men ranged in Physical Fitness Index from 56 to 93 
points, with a median of 81 on the first test. These men were, on 
the average, 13.4 points lower than the median for all men at- 
tending gymnasium classes this past semester. In other words 
these 10 students were trying to ‘keep up’ to, or compete with, 
men who were an average of 10 to 15 per cent more physically fit 
than they. A real handicap to start with! 


“When the tests were given at the end of the semester these 
men had scores which ranged from 69 to 111, with a median of 
98. This was now only 1.1 points lower than the present median 
on the second test for all men attending gymnasium classes—an 
improvement of an average of 14 points. 


“These men, continuing the course throughout the present 
semester, will undoubtedly continue their improvement and equal 
or even better the average of the ‘regular’ classes. 


“This shows quite conclusively that we can readily improve 
the physical condition of men needing ‘individual work’ and also 
that the health benefits can be objectively measured in more 
than just postural improvement.” 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


The Headmasters’ Club of the state has been conducting a 
most interesting winter sports program. In place of the usual two- 
day basketball tournaments, the state was divided into four sec- 
tions and separate divisional tournaments with finals in Burling- 
ton were held. This was done to eliminate the over-night stay in 
the tournament cities by players and spectators and the accom- 
panying evils. This tournament was among the senior teams held 
as follows: Northeastern, St. Johnsbury, Wm. H. Chesley, Dir.; 
Southeastern, Bellows Falls, F. M. Malcolm, Dir.; Northwestern, 
Burlington, S. C. Abell, Dir.; Southwestern, Rutland, F. N. Hin- 
chey, Dir. The junior tournament was held in Montpelier with 
Peter Giuliani as Director. The girlss’ teams held a state tourna- 
ment in Hartford. Contests in various outdoor winter sports were 
also sanctioned. 


Commissioner Francis L. Bailey has appointed a state director 
of health and physical education, which will greatly improve the 
Program carried on. Miss Alice A. Coutts received this appoint- 
ment and has been busy organizing material for a new course of 
study. Meetings have already been conducted by her in various 
parts of the state. One of the leading ones was held at the annual 
Primary Conference at Castleton Normal School. Carl J. Batch- 
elor, President of the State Teachers’ Association was chairman 
and Miss Coutts and Miss Elizabeth Leavens of Boston were the 
speakers. Principal Walter Gallagher conducted the discussion. 


The first state dance festival in Vermont was held at the Rut- 
land High School, with over two hundred girls in high schools 
and colleges all over the state participating. Miss Emily Ross of 
Green Mountain Junior College was chairman. Miss Frances Bab- 
bitt had charge of registration and Miss Louise Willis was hostess. 
Folk, clog, tap, and character dances made up the program. This 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 1 to August 10, 1935 


The Summer Session offers more than two hundred courses 
in the general fields of Liberal Arts, Business Administra- 
tion, Practical Arts, Music, Physical Education, Theology, 
Law, Education, and Religious Education and Social 
Service. 

The following courses are of special interest to teachers 
and administrators in the field of Physical Education: 


Measurement in Physical Education 
Philosophy of Physical Education 

The Psychology of Physical Education 
The History of Physical Education 


Playground Leadership, Administration 
and Programs 


The Practice of Corrective Physical 
Education 


Supervision of the Elementary School 
Physical Education Program 


Research in Physical Education 
Exceptional opportunities for graduate study. 
For catalogue and further information address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Main Session, July 1 to Aug. 9 
Post Session, Aug. 12 to Aug 30 


College degrees for students and 
teachers of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletic Coaching 


Seekers of degrees in Health and Phys- 
ical Education find Penn State’s pop- 
ular summer session ideal. 
thorough study with real vacation fun 
in the heart of the Alleghenies. 
usual recreational opportunities. Mod- 
ern gymnasium. 
board surprisingly low. 


Combines 


Un- 


room and 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. Undergrad- 


uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. 


Special 


courses in athletic coaching for men and women. Nation- 


ally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


State College 


Pennsylvania 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-Session, June 11 to 








Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 


Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 





A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 
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was conducted by the State Association with the san 


Headmasters’ Club. 


Wallingford High School conducted a basketball 


girls inviting the followi 


dleton, and Pittsford. Miss Mildred Aikins of Wallin 


School was in charge. 


The Middlebury Mo 
student organizations. T 


ing, tobogganing, and ski-joring. Outings are scheduled at | 
once every two weeks. A winter carnival was also sponsored Be 
Saturday afternoon, February 9 a combined meeting of th 
Vermont Women’s basketball Committee and the Officials’ 
Committee was held at Middlebury College. Miss Marion Youngs 
Middlebury, provided the groups necessary for the practical part 


of the program. 


“Girls’ Basketball,” C. Wetherell, “The Work of the Schoo! 


Nurse in Burlington,” 


Johnsbury Academy,” Lloyd E. Batchelder were only a few of the 
enlightening articles in the last copy of the State News Letter 
edited by Miss Frances Babbitt of Burlington. The spring letter js 


now ready for distributi 


Castleton Normal School had a. representative men’s basketball 
team this winter under the supervision of Coach George McKenzie 


Dr. Caroline S. Woodru 
physical education and 
her students. 

The Rutland Rotary 
basketball tournament a 
O’Brien, Chas. Novak, a 


affair. The club also sponsors a fine outdoor skating rink and field 


house during the winter. 


Fifteen years ago Pe 
program in the field of 


elementary schools, legislation was passed which makes such a 
program mandatory—not by a separate law—but by including 


the subject along with 


riculum. In the high schools of the state, the state law requires 


that the Department of 


lations as shall be necessary to insure proper standards and pre- 
scribe minimum courses of study. The approved program for high 


schools in Pennsylvania 
stants” which should be 


they meet universal needs. Among these subjects are health and 


physical education. 


The growth and present status of the program in terms of 
teachers employed, enrollments in four-year health and physical 
education curricula, and number of districts having programs 


gives a clear picture of 
period. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
W. G. Moorhead 


nnsylvania established a recognized state 
health and physical education. For the 








other subjects of the elementary cur- 





Public Instruction shall make such regu- 






includes certain subjects called “con- 
required of all pupils on the theory that 








the development during the fifteen year 





TEACHERS 
Year Number Gain Total Gain 
1920-21 153 
1924-25 492 339 
1929-30 1481 989 
1930-34 1954 473 
1801 


ENROLLMENTS IN Four-YEAR CURRICULA IN HEALTH 


AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Year No. of Institutions Enrollment 
1920 0 0 
1934-35 9 1222 
























Districts HAVING PROGRAMS 


Year 
1920 
1934-35 


Number of Districts 
25 
575 
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mn of the 
«1 ||t May Interest You 
ord High 
kes, ski L— 7 
._ HE March issue of the Research Quarterly contains articles and 
Bae: | fprevtorees of interest to all physical educators, no matter what 
S Of the their major field of interest. In addition, this issue is accompanied 
Rating by an imposing supplement of 300 pages—the Boston University 
1 Young, Studies in Physical Education, containing about thirty-five ar- 
teal pat ticles on tests and measurements and their use in the administra- 
tion of the physical education program. 
© Schoo! Table of contents for March Research Quarterly: 
1 at St, “Applications of the Objective Method of Grading Posture, Pos- 
W of the ture Standards, and the Prediction of Individual and Group 
S Letter Improvement.” Charlotte G. MacEwan, Elizabeth Powell, and 
letter js Eugene C. Howe. No. 7456 
“Achievement Scales in Physical Education for College Women.” The Chart illustrated 
asketball Frederick W. Cozens and Hazel J. Cubberley. Cc a ARTS: is one of a series of 7 
icKenzie “The Response of the Heart to Water of Swimming Pool Tem- : _ in our Chart Catalog, 
alth and & perature.” W. W. Tuttle and John F. Corleaux. for special use in Physical Education, sixe 26 x 35 inches, 
ram for “The Objective Measurement of Success in the Teaching of Folk a mn natural colors, hand mounted on muslin 
Dancing to University Women.” Mary Effie Shambaugh, Ph.D. with wood rollers top and bottom. 
h schol “The Utilization of McCloy’s Athletic Index with the California Price Each $5.65 
- Harold Achievement Scales.” Karl W. Bookwalter. ' Catalogs Sent on Request 
© of the “A Classified List of Current Periodicals in the F ields of Athletics, VISIT OUR DISPLAY Bocas ] 
ind field Health, Physical Education, and Sports, Published in the 
United States and Canada.” Aletha B. Redman. 
“Guide to Sports and Outdoor Recreations: A Selected List of 
a ae oe ee ene Se. SR Headquarters for Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
ARLY reports from the Central District Convention in Omaha, ene New York 
ed state March 20-23, indicate that it was a very successful occasion. 
For the Almost 500 delegates had registered, and Colorado in particular § NEN 
such a was pluming itself on its 41 representatives. 


ludin 
<a ries If, in 


‘ THLETICS in the school is depicted in the cover design of 
requires A 








h rege the February issue of School Life. This magazine is con- BASEBALL 
oh a ducting a series of competitions for cover designs by students, 
ot " representing various phases of education. the player sustains a painful bruise, 
: + * . 
: an brushburn, or laceration, or when 
ry that De®: JOHN F. BOVARD, Dean and Director of Physical Edu- , . 
Ith and cation, University of Oregon, was elected President of the 
Northwest District Physical Education Association at its annual SPRINTING or J UMPING 
meeting in Seattle, February 15-16. . ‘ ‘ r 
ms of Pye ig the athlete sprains his foot, or strains 
— T# January issue of the Woman’s Press contains so many good a wrist or knee, 
a articles on health, recreation, relaxation, and rhythm that it de- h ill b 
: serves separate mention. This is the annual health education e will be well served 
number of this magazine. . : + as : : 
S ea if Antiphlogistine is applied as a first- 
orp has recently been received that Dr. R. Tait McKenzie aid measure to promote relief of the 
has been appointed Chairman of the Sculpture Committee pain ceee inflammation 60 eMeces 
for the 1936 Olympics. Among Dr. McKenzie’s recent sculptures congestion 
is the memorial portrait plaque of Dr. William Mann Irvine, ? 
former Headmaster of Mercersburg Academy. 
ss ANTIP 
, pen publications of the U. S. Office of Education include i H L O G . S Li N E 
Accredited Higher Institutions, 1934; Privately Controlled . 
Higher Education in the United States; and Statistical Summary Sample to Coaches, Trainers and 
ut of Education, 1931-1932. Physical Directors 
ee = 
WwW K. STREIT of Cincinnati Public Schools has compiled for ai 
his schools an excellent collection of descriptions of rec- 1 
— activities which can be played in small spaces and at The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
small cost. Instructions for deck tennis, shuffleboard, nine men’s 163 Varick ; 
, , arick St. New 
morris, buzzball, sponge games, and half a dozen other activities ew York 
are included. —— 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 























Founded, 1881 


Biota degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical Edu- 
cation. Five months’ instruction at Camp, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in June 
and September. A major course in Physical 
Therapy, given with the cooperation of the 
School of Medicine of the University, may 
be chosen at the end of two years. For 
young women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. School Appoint- 
ment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 




















THE 
Silhouetteograph 


A Means and Method of 
Graphing Postures 


THE BEST METHOD YET DEVISED— 
ACCURATE — SCIENTIFIC 
PERMANENT RECORD 


Loe 











Visual Education Applied to 
the Physical Examination 


Why? 
Educates! 


1. Direct positive impressions gained. 
2. Interest of individual stimulated. 
3. Knowledge of structural balance improved. 


Physical Educators: 


Prove your assertions by presenting the individual 
with a graphic likeness in the form of a silhouette. 
Used as part of the physical examination in the 
more progressive colleges, schools, and clinics 
throughout the country. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC. 
38 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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T= Interscholastic Archery Association is sponsoring an In 
scholastic Archery Mail Tournament for teams and indian 
from schools and colleges, May 5-15, 1935. Miss Isophene § als 
sen, Secretary of the Association, 851 Dayton Avenue, 2a 
Minnesota, will be glad to mail out entry blanks and furnish 2 
information about the classes, rounds, and rules for competes 
: * + , 

M** Day—Child Health Day—will be celebrated this 
with a program of immunization against diphtheria. ng 
American Child Health Association is enlisting the sup 


“ : port 
agencies and individuals in the effort to stamp out this Whe 


« « * disease, 
— the last two weeks in March, the Wisconsin Physical 
Education Society sponsored a series of dinners in thirty-sr 
centers throughout the state to bring together the members of the 
profession, and to stimulate them to a consideration of the prob. 
lems facing physical education today. Mr. Pat Dawson, President 
of the Wisconsin Society, was responsible for this interesting pro- 
ject. 
es « 
) preg National Tuberculosis Association has selected April 1 4 
the opening date of an “Early Diagnosis Campaign.” 
: x & 
A= the events scheduled for the celebration of Nationg 
Dance Week are essay, photo, and poster contests, Mis 
Lucile Marsh, Chairman of National Dance Week, 54 West 1th 
Street, New York, will be glad to furnish information concerning 
the rules of the contests. 
i 
J4OBBIES are becoming news even on the social pages of the | 
newspapers. The Chicago Daily News for March 6 carried 
an article on the hobbies of the members of the Union League 
Club. 
* cs * 
R. WYTHE WILLIAMS, internationally known journalis, 
is press-agent for the American tour of the celebrated fencers, 
Aldo Nadi and Philippe Cattiau, under the management of Wi 
liam Sandoz of Cleveland. 
a ae 
A NEW athletic building has just been dedicated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Included in its facilities is an excellent 
swimming pool of regulation size, which has long been a felt need 
of the institution. 





: ££ * 
FREE copies of a reprint from Hygeia entitled, “Committee Ac- 

ceptance of Evaporated Milk,” are available at the office of the 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The Editorial Department of this same office offers to send 
free to our readers a copy of a pellagra prevention playlet which 
was prepared at the suggestion of the U.S. Extension Service. 
The title is “The Laughing Moon” and it is intended for junior 
and senior high schools and parent groups. 

* + + 


HE Y.W.C.A. is carrying on an interesting experiment in 
nation-wide competition in leisure sports on a telegraphic 
basis, in an effort to interest the club girls and girl reserves in 
these activities. Table tennis and shuffleboard are the sports be FF 
ing used for the program, and the basis for competition is the 
increase in the number of individuals participating in these game 
during the specified period. Local ladder and elimination tourn- 
ments are being used to stimulate interest. This is the first time 
the Y.W.C.A. has undertaken a project of this type, and it is 
expected that many thousands of girls will be reached by the 
program. 
* * & 
A NEW organization has recently been developed in the field 
of health—the Hotel Physicians’ Association, whose purpose 
is to raise the standards and qualifications.of this group of doc- 
tors so that travellers taken ill away from home may be assured 
of competent medical attention. 
£5 
A NEW physical education syllabus for junior and senior high 


schools has just been completed by the New York Statt 
Department of Education. 
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HE Metropolitan Information Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, announces the production by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of an animated sound cartoon comedy in 
technicolor, called “Once Upon a Time,” for safety teaching. The 
film contains no advertising, and is released free of cost to theaters. 
* * * 
TATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Farmville, Virginia, also 
S has a new pool, built with P.W.A. funds. 
‘x « 


HE Department of Student Health at Kansas State College at 
Vetoes issues a helpful booklet of general information for 
students which tells about the department, and also gives useful 
hints on health protection for students, faculty, and landladies. 

* * * 

R. ALLEN G. IRELAND is appearing in the newspapers with 
D; series of brief articles entitled “Your Child and the School,” 
put out by the Health News Service, Inc., 22 East 40th Street, 


New York. 
* * *& 


TH Radio Institute of the Audible Arts has issued a pamphlet 
on The Use of the Radio in Leisure Time. 
: & -«£ 
MODERNISTIC note in catalogs is offered by the attractive 
A Mills College Bulletin announcement of the Summer Session 
on Modern Dance and Sports. 
.* 2 & 
ITTSBURGH has included in its preparations for the Conven- 
tion a city-wide membership drive for the A.P.E.A., under the 
leadership of Dr. Harry B. Burns, as a result of which the Asso- 
ciation now boasts of over 150 new members in this city. 
Another city where practically 100 per cent of the physical 
‘educators belong to the A.P.E.A., is Newark, where Randall D. 
Warden, E. H. Andrews, and others are running a very active 
local association. 
* * * 
N THE program of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association for its annual meeting in At- 
lantic City in February, it is noteworthy that, probably for the 
first time in its history, two of the most important of the general 
sessions were prefaced by physical education demonstrations. 
xk * * 


RTICLES of interest to our readers in current issues of var- 

ious magazines include the following: 

Athletic Journal, March—‘Individual Differences in the Train- 
ing of Track Athletes,” Hargiss; “An Apology for Interschool 
Athletics,” McDiarmid. 

Camping Magazine, March—‘The Public 
Sharp; “Four Health Problems,” Stafford. 

Child Study, March—“Work and Leisure: A Changing Out- 
look,” Gruenberg. 

Dance Observer, March—“The Modern Dance and the Child,” 
Henoch. 

Elementary School Journal, February—“‘The Role of Health 
in the Child’s Development,” Hoefer and Hardy. 

Hygeia, March—‘Posture,” Lewin. 

Leisure, March—“Whit-Tennis,” Connelly. 

Physiotherapy Review, March-April—‘Posture—A Gesture 
Toward Life,’ Campbell; “A Practical Method of Recording 
Posture,” Hallett. 

Popular Mechanics, April—“With the Master Bowlers,” Lind- 


School Camp,” 


sey. 
Public Health Reviews, Jan. 15—“General Hygiene of the 
Eyes,” Sink. 

Recreation, March—“So You’re Going to Have a Hobby 
Show,” Hunt; “On the Play Streets of New York.” 

Scholastic Coach, March—“Mechanics of the Shotput,” Cure- 
ton; “Speeding Up Baseball,” Bailey. 

School Activities, March—“Extra-Curricular Activities and 
Guidance,” Wilds. 

Scientific American, April—‘The Sanity of Insanity,” Esta- 
brooks. 
; Sportswoman, February—“Art of Umpiring,’ Townsend; 
“Basketball Technique for the High School Player,” Biggane. 
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highest quality aids to visual instruction. 


are: 


Muscles. 


Complete information about the above and 
teaching aids for Physical Education will 
request. 





THE HOME OF DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 





This building housing the main office and plant, contains 
55,000 square feet of space devoted to the preparation of 


A few of our products, of outstanding value to teachers 
of Physical Education, Health, Hygiene and Physiology, 


Winslow Health and Hygiene Wall Charts. 
Winslow Health and Hygiene Lantern Slides. 


Human Skeleton, Finest Quality. 
Human Skeleton Colored to Show Skeletal 


Auzoux Full Figure Muscle Models. 
Our New Sexless Torso and Head Model. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| phaned with rules and beaut:fully boxed. 





Recreation and Camp Directors! 


Here is Real Help. Two new fast Games priced 


to tickle your purse. 
The No. 
is a combination 
of Paddle Ten- 
nis and Badmin- 
ton. The No. 15 
set Badminton 
only. These 
items are dura- 
bly built, made 


red sponge balls. 


12 set |Consists of 2 bats, 3%” plywood—built up handles. 2 
4 batminton birds, colored feathers. 
1 18’ tape cellophaned, 1 set bright red stakes for tape 
with rules and beautifully boxed. 











to stand hard 
use and beauti- 
fully finished 
and decorated. 

We also furnish 
packets of six 





: SPORT SET f°15 
Consists of 2 bats, 3%” plywood—built up handles. 4 















SPORTSETMI2 





batminton birds, colored feathers. 1 18 foot tape cello- 


feathers for re- 
pairing the shut- 
tlecocks when 
they become 
damaged. 
Repairs can be 
made for about 
2c. You cannot 
appreciate _ the 
value of this 
merchandise un- 
til you see it. 
Send us your 
check for $5.00 


|for the No. 12 or $3.50 for the No. 15 and these games will be 


sent postpaid. 


| If they are not as represented you may return them and your money will be 
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refunded. Give us a chance to prove our statements. 
Catalog No. 60. 


Also write us for 


Both Games can be played either in- or outdoors. 


Indian Archery & Toy Corporation 


Evansville, Indiana 











TANK SUIT 


Designed to 


PLEASE 


In color and style this model is sure to 
please ladies that prefer tank suits. 
This is a one piece tank model with . 
shoulder strap tips protruding through.@ 
the white tip top of this beautiful —_ 
shade of jade green rib knit texture. 
The uplift dart cut at breast gives 
perfect figurfit effect. This model 
features reinforced crotch with slant 
up cut of legs to fit snugly around the 
thighs. 






































QUALITY—100% Pure Wool Worsted 


OTHER STYLES FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY 


swim suits ever made. 


Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. — Tel. 


Cor. 33rd St. 1270 Broadway. 











Style No. 301 


Write for 1935 catalog showing the smartest line of 


Dial 2-2603 


New York Sales Office, Sixth Floor Wilson Bldg., 
Tel. Penn 6-9456 
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Summer in Denmark 























Bukh. 

















to be given at 





The Gymnastic People’s 
in Ollerup, Denmark 
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A Six Weeks Summer Course 


College 


July 8 to August 18, 1935 


Departure from New York June 22, 1935, by S.S. 
Frederik VIII, Scandinavian-American Line. 





























Troy, New York 














Write for circular regarding the course to 


Miss Helen McKinstry 
Russell Sage College 


The School of Physical Education and Hygiene of 
Russell Sage College announces its seventh Ameri- 
can Course for students and teachers of Physical 
Education in the Fundamental Gymnastics of Niels 


Re- 


leaving Copenhagen 
August 23rd and arriving in New York September 
2nd. Cost of entire course $395.00. 
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Physical Education in Our School 
(Continued from Page 7) 

built on windy hillsides, and surrounded with decay; 

tombstones; today’s churches are built in the midst of the 
life of its people, and are surrounded with tennis Courts 
and playgrounds.” Neither education nor religion are 
worth while unless they function every day, every year 
as long as life lasts. 


[ SUM up what I have been trying to say, the problem 

facing you who are leading education for tomorrow js 
that of decision as to relative values—what is worth While: 
and that is, after all, the major problem of the word 
today. We are told that one reason why a great war js 
always followed by a depression is that enormous capital 
has been used in ways that bring no lasting benefit; fo; 
example, the billions spent on ammunition in the last war. 
Similarly if we in education spend our time and money 
on things which do not yield increasing dividends of satis. 
faction in the future, we are intellectually, socially, and 
spiritually bankrupt. In trying to express in words our 
standards of enduring values, I should like to quote from 
a very wise and tender old book—you remember that the 
Vicar of Wakefield said that he chose his wife “as she did 
her wedding gown—for qualities of long wear.” If into 
our schools tomorrow we build curricula chosen for their 
qualities of long wear, we shall not fail in our efforts to 
train our boys and girls to think clearly, to live fully, to 
achieve nobly. 





The Dolphin Breast Stroke 


(Continued from Page 26) 
Sec. 2) “the drive of the legs may be made with a rounded 
and outward sweep, a whip from the knees, or a thrust.” 
This fish-tail kick may come within either of the last two 
terms. There are no terms used in the explanatory foot 
note of this rule under which it may be disqualified or 
rejected. 

The mechanical technique of the stroke is a natural 
rhythm such as is derived from either of the crawl strokes. 
It is an undulating body and leg action with its origin in 
the head and shoulders. 

The amazing speed derived from this stroke over that 
of the historical breast stroke is that the whole stroke is 
“stream-lined,” i.e. both arm and leg actions are de 
signed to eliminate water resistance. The arms are recov- 
ered out of the water and not underneath. In the kick 
there is no recovery phase at all, but there is a continuous 
simultaneous action in the vertical plane. It is through 
this continuous application of propelling power that the 
greatest factor of speed is derived. 

The dolphin breast-stroke already has proved inter 
esting from the standpoint of both recreational and com- 
petitive speed swimming, and has been a popular feature 
with spectators in the meets where it has been demon 
strated. 
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Playing for Health 
(Continued from Page 15) 


sort of recreation serves as a stabilizer, gives opportunity 
to free the mind of monotony and causes it to run in 
other than the humdrum channels of day after day. 

It has been well demonstrated that morale is best 
maintained and regained when individuals get out of 
themselves and engage in some task which necessitates 


_the functioning of the whole human self, body and soul. 


To express oneself, it is necessary to have a vehicle of 
some sort. Skill in this, that, or the other art or activity, 
is the most serviceable vehicle. We are still largely a 
people of spectators, and our whole effort must contin- 
uously be in the direction of making participators of 
these spectators, in order that they may share in living 
and not just exist. The task of bringing this about will 
take on greater meaning when we actually have the six- 
hour day and the five-day week operating. Unless we 
prepare for a constructive employment of this leisure, 
the masses will sink lower rather than rise higher, be- 
cause they will have more leisure time to dispose of. 


HERE lies before us, then, an important piece of civic 

duty, toward which a unified front must be made. 
The National Parent-Teacher Congress, which has for its 
function the backing of the school in its endeavors, has 
a definite obligation to create public opinion which will 
make possible for the growing generation a preparation 
for leisure which will result in urges that will safely and 
intelligently engage the individual in some form of con- 
structive recreation. Be it said again that staunch char- 
acter results from experienced activity. It is by what 
we do that we are adjudged, rather than by what we 
profess to know. “Genius itself in silence forms; char- 
acter, but in a world of storms.” 

The word health takes on a bigger meaning when we 
accept it to mean more than just that condition when 
we are not sick abed, and when we accept it to include 
a healthy personality, proper social attitudes, and sound 
traits of citizenship. To play solely for the sake of 
physical well-being would reduce play to the medicine 
shelf, but this particular asset is thrown in as a sort of 
bonus when we engage in body- and soul-commanding 
activities—that is, in so far as we do not go into excess. 
Play may well become an evil, as can any other good 
thing when overdone: “To play a good game of tennis 
is a sign of a gentleman; to play too good a game of 
tennis is a sign of an ill-spent youth.” 

The rapid onward march of civilization has forced the 
need for this provision for recreation upon us. At one 
time, when only the aristocracy commanded leisure, pro- 
vision for play was only for that class. The mass was 
kept out of mischief by long hours of work. Now the 
mass shares in this blessing of leisure, but to really have 
it be a blessing, intelligent preparation and guidance 
must be made available. We are apt to conclude from 
the showy recreation that exists here and there that the 
provision is generous and general, but in reality the need 
is still a crying one, particularly where the home influ- 
ences are most unpromising. If the happiness and con- 








Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B. A. Degree 
A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M.S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 























TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
Established 1906 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 














@ PAULINE CHELLIS @ 


Modern Dance Summer Course 


e July &--August 2 °¢ 


88 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 











KENDALL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women. Three year course with Bachelor of Physical Ed- 
ucation degree. Exceptional faculty, modern equipment, dormi- 
tories. Summer camp. Fall term opens September 23, 1935. 


For catalog address Registrar, Box H.P., 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEWER WAYS 
FOR NEWER 
TIMES 


MILLS 
COLLEGE 


Summer 
Session 
of 


Modern Dance 
and Sports 


June 24 to August 3, 1935 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Craduate and undergraduate courses for credit on a 
vacation campus 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS FOR 1935 


Hanya Holm 
Director of the New York Wigman School. “Modern Dance” and 
“Use of Percussion Instruments.” 





Henry Cowell 
American composer and presid-nt of the New Music Society. 
“Rhythm As Applied to Music and the Dance.” (A course 
especially adapted to the needs of dance teachers and ac- 
companists.) 
Hilda Kozman 
Author of Character Dances for School Programs and Short Plays 
and Pantomimes for School Choral Classes and Glee Clubs. 
“Tap, Character, and Clog’; “Creating the School Pageart”’; 
“Methods of Teaching Physical Education to Mixed Groups 
of Boys and Girls in High School.” 


Margaret Jewell 
Instructor of Physical Education, San Jose State Teachers College. 
“Dance as a Means of Postural Correction”; ‘“‘Methods and 
Materials in High School Dance.” 
Rosalind Cassidy 
Author of The New Physical Education. “Seminar in Physical 
Education.”” “Courses in Camp Leadership.” 
Edith Lindsay 
Instructor of Physical Education, Mills College. ‘“‘Health Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School’; “Archery.” 
Margaret Fitch 
Instructor, Oakland Technical High School. ‘“Tennis;” ‘“Swim- 
ming’’; “Athletic Activities for the High School Girl.” 
Cornelia Cress 
Instructor in Equitation, Mills College. 
Bob Clark 
Professional golf instructor. 
For information, address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College P. O., California 























935 DANCE TOUR «.. 


MARY WIGMAN CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of the DANCE in DRESDEN, Germany 


Tour leaves New York includes round trip fare 

City June 20 on SS (steamer 3rd class, train 

New York with 4 weeks 2nd class), room, meals, 

(July) in Dresden. Price tuition for 64 lessons. 
All inclusive 


For All Information and Reservations write 


VIRGINIA STEWART 


American Business Representative of Wigman Central School 
1400 S. Santa Anita Dr., Arcadia, California 
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tentment of a people is a measure for successf 
ment, then there must be an investment by the | 
in sources for this happiness and contentment. _ 

There remains much to be done to properly house the 
people, to adequately educate the people, and to prepa 
for and provide recreational outlets for participation jg 
the constructive and satisfying things of life. Public 
opinion and understanding concerning these basic fac. 
tors of successful living can bring about the necesga; 
staging of such a program. To create this public Opinion 
—this greater consciousness—must be one of the general 
motives of all service organizations, in which group the 
Parent-Teacher Congress and the Federation of Wo. 
men’s Clubs occupy a most strategical place. 





ul govern. 












Exponents of the Dance 
(Continued from Page 14) 

dynamic art will result if the artist is free to expres 

the valid emotions of the time in which he lives. 


bjs interesting and important dance experiment opens 
up many questions for the conduct of future dance 
projects. Will the original purpose best be served by j 
continuing to give a cross section of the contemporary { 
dance, or will it be more effective to place greater con. 
centration upon fewer types of work? Should the curric. 
ulum be enlarged to include such courses as “Aesthetics,” 
and a “Study of Dance Scripts”? These questions ang 
many more challenge those leaders of the modern uance 
who are imbued with artistic sensitivity and who are 
contributing breadth of vision and vitality to progress 
in this field. 





Some Trends in Teacher Training 
(Continued from Page 5) 

sports is a partial answer to the question as to whether 

physical education has educational content. 

The cultural motive has a still more forceful appeal to 
the individual. Some one has said, “We must train not 
only players but the gallery as well.” All our teaching 
must not be from the standpoint of the skilled expert. 
Only a few are going to reach that state of perfection 
or have that privilege. It is time we educated the man in 
the grandstand. The present adult generation is past 
redemption, but the coming generation deserves a more 
educated outlook. Why should the game not be taught 
from the standpoint of all its backgrounds, its strategies, 
its styles of play, its possibilities of development, its his- 
tory, its physiological effects, its health relationships? 
The more we know about the game, the deeper the study 
we make of it, the more interest it holds. 

All of this must mean that if we play our proper rile 
in the educational world we must give more than a skill 
training, that we must add to the boy or girl some res- 
due of appreciation after the muscular efforts are drained 
off. We must give him that something that sustains an 
interest even when participation is not possible, that wil 
by sympathy and understanding bind together people by 
yet another bond. 
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Such a program, such a method of teaching the phys- 
ical activities, makes for intelligent understanding, gives 
a vocabulary for communicating with others, gives more 
meaning to a contest. Such a course of education has 
added something to the individual; his mind is alert, his 
senses still thrill as he attends a game, he finds a joy in 
discussing games and sports with friend or stranger be- 
cause he has an essential knowledge of the game over 
and above the technical skill necessary to play the game 
expertly. Mary Coleman in her address at the annual 
convention in Cleveland said, “We must train for skills 
and strength, but we must also develop a sensitiveness to 
what goes on around us.” Now it is this sensitiveness 
which marks the educated man. Whether this is done 
obviously or incidentally, it certainly must be done, 
and teachers of physical education must be trained who 
have an earnest an inspiring approach to this problem. 

Already some schools in classroom procedure are at- 
tempting to orient all students in physical education by 
discussing the relations of this work to other fields of 
learning and some schools are attempting to add to the 
gymnasium classes the background materials in the sports 
taught; however, we shall not proceed far with this cul- 
tural motive until we do considerable research and until 
we have a literature written from the viewpoint of social 
interpretation. Looking to a future development we can 
expect departments of physical education not only to 
give their activities courses in sports, gymnastics, body 
building, classic and creative dances, but there will be a 
demand also for courses given in the classroom on the 
philosophy of physical education, history of sports, and 
other discussions of the relation of games and sports to 
the social development of nations. These, of course, are 
not to replace the activities, but to supplement and to 
give a larger meaning to our work. 

The trend of physical education is demanding a more 
highly educated teaching staff. We have pointed out the 
consolidation of physical education as subject matter, the 
relinquishment of physical education as a conglomerate 
of the sciences plus activities. We have stressed the fact 
that to meet the new social conditions today we need a 
more intimate coalition with the social sciences, and a 
re-evaluation of some of our activities in terms of human 
needs. All of this means careful planning, searching for 
facts, logical conclusions, a research type of mind—prog- 
ress cannot be obtained by following formulae, or set 
programs; new trails must be blazed. All of this means 
that in our profession we need more instructors with a 
broad education, a deep insight into our problems, a wide 
contact with other fields of learning, a scientific curiosity 
that will search out the educational possibilities of our 
subject matter. 





Back Copies Wanted 
The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy in good 
condition for each of the following JourNALS oF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL Epucation: October 1930, and January 1931. 
The Association also needs copies in good condition of the 
March, 1930, Research Quarterly for which seventy-five cents 
each will be paid. 


Wrap securely and mail to the American Physical Education 
Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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WITH GREAT 
PLAYERS 


Wr:te for Free Book “Tenris Hints” written by a famous 
Tennis Coach 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORPORATION 


1100 West 47th Place, Dept. J.H., Chicago, Ill. 


















SUCH NAMES 


as George Lott, Jr., Hans 
Nusslein, Bruce Barnes, 
add luster to the popu- 
larity of JUNEMAN’S 
Tested Tennis Gut. These 
and many other ranking 
players use JUNEMAN’S 
exclusively. They know 
its dependability under 
every playing strain. 
































paratus, 


3538 DeKalb St. 


Gymnasium 
Apparatus 
Send for 
Catalog G-2 
of Manufacturers’ since 1873. A complete 
P line of apparatus to completely equip 
Gymnasium the gymnasium. 
Apparatus Also manufacturers of Playground Ap- 


Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, 


Shelving and Cabinets. Cataloks of any 
of these lines sent free on request. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult your Telephone 
Directory 




















GRAND RAPIDS 


TERRELL 


STEEL LOCKERS 


PRACTICAL - POPULAR - ECONOMICAL 
BUILT TO WITHSTAND HARD USE 


Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
— Lockers, Steel Shelving, Wire Baskets, 


Benches, etc. 


Send for Catalog 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Terrell Locker Division 


MICHIGAN 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 





49th Year—Fine positions for 
Coaches. Men and women 
wanted for Physical and 
Health Education in best 
Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools. 1934 Placements up 
over 100%. Folder free. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-Sth Ave., New York; 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 








ARCHERY 


Write Cia Craft, women's de- 
partment if you have tackle 
or teaching problems. 
CRAFT ARCHERY CO. 
22 E. 18th, TULSA, OKLA. 





You can now afford to 
install archery or equip your 
classes with first quality 
tackle. Write for Bulletin of 
new low prices. 
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Amateur Athletic Federation 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Certainly the Women’s Division is still] challenged }, 
the work to be done and stimulated to be up and d 
by the faith of its members and the activity of its leaders 
all over the country. It welcomes the cooperation of all 
professional folk of all sections of the A.P.E.A, and in. 
vites you to share in its membership individually 
through your organization. 





PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are 
_based on a broad education in the liberal 
_arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
and co-educational. 


For catalogue, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orenge, New Jersey 











FREE DANCE CATALOG 


Send for my free catalog of 80 
ORIGINAL Dance descriptions 
for school and professional stage 


work. 


Billy Truehart Studios 


5308 Almeda Road 
Houston, Texas 

















The Ann Arbor Press 





COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


« OM » 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich, 




















Physical Education Summer Camp for Women 
85 Miles from Hollywood, Calif., on 250-Acre Mountain Ranch 
June 15 to September 1, 1935—$150, everything included 
Corrective Postural Work—Medical Gymnastics—General 
Athletics—Basketball—Volley Ball—Field Hockey—Soccer 

—Equestrian Sports—Polo. 
College Credit Course in Anatomy, Physiology, under supervision of 
DOCTOR M. DIKKERS, PH.D. 
Formerly Physical Education Director, Montreux, Switzerland, and Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Loyola University, Los Angeles, California. 
At present Head of Department of Anatomy and Physiology at Immaculate 
Heart College, Hollywood, California. 
For information address DOCTOR M. DIKKERS, Ph.D. 
1844 Redondo Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Course Limited to Twenty-five Selected Women 


by HELEN I. DRIVER 
TENNIS for Instructor in charge of 
TE ACHERS Women’s Tennis, University 
A textbook of tennis for } Orders accompanied by full 
payment should be sent to 
Education. Price $2.00. University of Wisconsin, 
| Madison, Wis. 








of Wisconsin 
the teacher of Physical | 4° | Driver, Lathrop Hall, 





























Every Young Woman Wants 
Skill in some Activity—a sport or game to enrich her 
leisure and to keep her Physically Fit. 
There is the Athletic Girl: She wants 
Basketball Volleyball Baseball 


There is the Average Girl: She chooses 
Swimming Horseback Riding 
Tennis Deck Tennis 
Badminton Skating 
Hiking Archery 
Golf 
They both want socialized sports, recreation in Play | 


Days without stress and strain—a chance just to play | 
together. | 


Field Hockey | 


Recent studies of girls’ use of leisure indicate a greater 
demand for the small group, less organized moderate 
sports. 

There is need to stimulate and popularize these actiy- | 

ities. 

All Sports demand Organization and Leadership—there ex- 

ist National Standards which have been endorsed and pro- 

moted for years by schools and colleges, girl scouts, and 

Y.W.C.A.’s, settlements, and city recreation boards. 
Translated into the words of the girl, she expresses 
these standards: 

“We Girls Want: 

1. Sports that are adapted to our age and physical 
capacity. 

2. Fun in games, and not pressure on training and 
breaking records. No other reward is needed if we 
get real recreation. Gate receipts and commercial- 
ization are contrary to recreation goals. 

. Publicity given to the sports we like, to popularize 
them, not given to individual girls, to exploit them. 
. Costumes that are easy and attractive—suitable. 


5. Healthful environment and adequate facilities, well 
supervised. 





. Time and financial support allowed to put all activ- 
ities within reach of all girls. 

. Well-trained women leaders and organizers because 
of their understanding of girls. 

. Health standards to protect the girls. 

. Girls’ rules in all games as they have been scien- 
tifically adapted to meet girls’ needs.” 


This is the Platform of the Women’s Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation put into simplified form. Send 
for our Platform. 

We ask you to endorse and adopt these standards—Our 

Goal in 1934. 

Every Recreation Leader an Endorser of the 
N.A.A.F. Platform. 


Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 
303 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Administration of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 22) 

d) Health factors such as light, sunlight, heating and venti- 
lation, facility in cleaning. 

e) Safety factor—accident prevention, both indoor and out- 


or. . ila . 
. f) Factor of organization—provisions for different age-grade 


groups, separation of sexes, secondary school needs. 

2, Expert Opinion—When planning new facilities, it 
is advisable to-consult the physical education staff. To 
be guided by facilities in use at another school usually 
means that the mistakes as well as the good points are 
copied. Moreover, there may be program differences and 
peculiar local circumstances. It is also rarely sufficient 
to be guided solely by the recommendations of an archi- 
tect or a contractor. 

e @e 

AE. Equipment. 

To fulfill the purposes of the program is the chief 
criterion for the selection of equipment. Sales talk and 
the popularity of certain equipment elsewhere are traps 
to be avoided. More often than not it is poor economy 
to purchase what “appears” to be desirable. A safe guide 
is the query: “Will it contribute to the educative situa- 
tion in which it will be used?” A thorough analysis of 
objectives and related activities should be the basis for 
establishing equipment needs. 

Balls, bats, nets, a piano or phonograph, and so forth 
are as essential to the educative situation in physical 
education as laboratory equipment, books, and materials 
are to academic subjects. They are the tools by which 
learnings are made possible under capable leadership. 

eee 

AF. Records and reports. 

Credit for efficiency in administration is due not infre- 
quently to the system of records and reports. This is as 
true in physical education as in the general office of the 
school. 

There is no standard system and it is doubtful if one 
could be devised. Variable local conditions and program 
differences obviate the practicability of adopting any one 
or several forms for universal use. 

Records are of value in determining progress both for 
the individual and each of the several groups. They are 
essential to research and publicity, and to many phases 
of program operation. Reports are periodic estimates of 
accomplishment and they should be composed with that 
end in view. In other words, reports should be written 
with great care for they constitute a historical account 
of progress at stated intervals. 

ee @e 

AG. Checking results. 

Finally, it is important that some system or combina- 
tion of procedures be established whereby the results of 
the program may be measured. Although our measuring 
tools are few and those few are probably inadequate, it 
would be gross negligence not to use them. Perhaps in- 
telligent use would bring about refinement or the inven- 
tion of new devices. In any case we must strive con- 
tinuously to show results, objective results wherever pos- 


‘sible, in order to justify the work and to insure improve- 


ment of the program. 
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Narragansett Leads 


When it comes to equipping a gymnasium, or even buying a 
single piece of apparatus, physical directors the country over 
turn to Narragansett Machine Company for guidance in the selec- 
tion. For more than 50 years educational institutions have bene- 
fited from the experience of Narragansett’s service. Difficult 
installations of basketball backstops are every day problems. 

Business conditions do not lower the quality or workmanship of 
Narragansett Gymnasium Mats, Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelv- 
ing, or Cabinets. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44th St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. New York City 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


SIX WEEKS - 72 HOURS 





JULY | - AUGUST 9 


NEW YORK 
WIGMAN 
FEE: $85 SCHOOL 


OF THE DANCE 


SHORT COURSES 113 W. 57 STREET 
JUNE . .. AUGUST NEW YORK . Ci7-508! 


























PHYSIOTHERAPY 





Seven weeks’ course: June 18 to August 3. 


Fee, $100. 


Nine months’ course: beginning Sept. 16, or 


Jan. 2, 1936. Fee, $150. 


Both courses given at the Harvard Medical School, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and allied institutions, for women physical 
education teachers. An intensive 7 weeks’ course; and a 
longer 9 months’ course for those who wish to specialize. 







For leaflet write Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 








FIsS TEACHERS AGENCY 
CHICAGO Our Service Is Nationwide 
Coaching, Athletics, Physical Education, 
Health Education, Physiotherapy 


College, Public School, and Private School Divisions. Men’s Depart- 
ment under direction of experienced coach.. Women’s Department 
under supervision of experienced Director of Physical Education. Both 
managers have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 


Write for information. Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION, 1935 


First Term: June 17—July 20; Second Term: July 22—-August 23 


Curricula leading to A.B., B.S. in Ed. and M.A. degrees. 
Complete program of health and physical education courses for 
men and women. 


Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Field House, Athletic Field 
For Bulletin, address 


H. J. Arnoxtp, Director Summer Session 
Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 
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| New Books Received 


lete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 





Elementary Human Anatomy Based on Laboratory Studies. 
Katharine Sibley. (A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, 1935) 
360 pp. $4.50. 

This book is designed as a text for the undergraduate student 
of physical education, for whom a regular premedical course in 
anatomy is unnecessarily detailed, impracticably time-consuming, 
and often unavailable. It presents an adequate picture of the 
anatomical facts essential to an understanding of kinesiology and 
corrective physical education. Numerous illustrations and a 
glossary of terms add to the value of the book. 


Health and Growth Series. W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, 
and Ruth M. Strang. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1935) 

Three-book edition: I. Keeping Healthy, 88c; II. The Body’s 
Needs, 92c; III. Health Through Science, 96c. 

Six-book edition: I. Good Habits, 60c; Il. Living Healthfully, 
60c; III. Wise Health Choices, 72c; IV. Health Problems, 80c; 
V. Adventures in Health, 80c; VI. Health Knowledge, 80c. 
This series of textbooks for the teaching of health in the ele- 

mentary grades is the product of several years of research on the 
part of the authors, in order to fit the material to the needs and 
mental grasp of children at each grade level. Problems of nutri- 
tion, safety, disease prevention, mental hygiene, effects of alcohol 
and tobacco are among those emphasized. The story form, 
suggested activities, questions for discussion, and excellent line 
and photograph illustrations all add to the practical value and 
appeal of these books. 


Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground. (Nation- 
al Recreation Association, New York, 1934) 24 pp. 40c. 
This reprint from Recreation gives us on this subject “a sug- 

gested standard based upon the space required for the facilities, 

apparatus, and game areas which are considered essential to the 
well-balanced playground program.” 


Nutrition. Margaret S. Chaney, Ph.D., and Margaret Ahlborn, 
M.S. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934) 436 pages. $3.00. 
This textbook deals with the health of the individual as 

related to food and the ability of the body to use it. It is 

planned for women students in college, university, or normal 
schools and assumes only a minimal background of organic chem- 
istry and physiology. In their preface however, the authors 
express the hope that readers will make professional use of the 
subject matter and the treatment is therefore presented from 

a scientific standpoint. ‘Nutrition During the Reproductive Pe- 

riod,” “Optimal Nutrition for the First Year of Life,” “Optimal 

Nutrition During Childhood,” and “The Selection of an Adequate 

Dietary” are important and practical sections at the end of the 

study—a careful foundation having been laid. Tables, illustra- 

tions, and references are generously provided. 


Hygiene for Freshmen. Alfred Worcester, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., 
Henry K. Oliver Professor of Hygiene, Harvard University 
(Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1934) 154 pages. $1.50. 
This is an outline of a brief course given in hygiene to Har- 

vard freshmen. In planning a short course in such a broad 
subject, Dr. Worcester has aimed to arouse his students’ interest in 
the science of health as a vital factor in the betterment of society, 
sketching in the newest advances in the field. He has not at- 
tempted a detailed exposition of the subject. 

The questions at the end of the chapters will be found useful 
for examination purposes and will serve as an indication of what 
the author hopes will be best remembered. The book is readable 
and stimulating, and should prove of value to other teachers who 
must present, in a short course, the fundamental aspects of 
hygiene. 
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Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Dj 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Ascbeiaml 
Committee of the Department. Paul T. Rankin, Chai = 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni ' 
sity, 1934) 194 pages. 7 
Supervision should be scientific. Concrete sug 

it so are supplied in this new yearbook. To provide specific meth 

ods for applying science to supervision in each major activity is 
an objective of the work of this Committee, but philosophical 
discussions introduce the various sections in what the Chairman — 
believes to be a restatement of the place of science in supervision, _ 


You Must Relax. Edmund Jacobson, M.D. (McGraw-Hill Book _ 

Company, New York, 1934) 201 pp. $1.50. 

In this book, Dr. Jacobson has put into simplified form for 
the layman the system of muscle relaxation which he has pre. 
viously described in more detail in Progressive Relaxation, pub- 
lished in 1929. Although emphasizing the necessity of the physi- 
cian’s help for the best results, the author gives his lessons jn 
simple form, so that they may be used by the individual without 
professional assistance. He also warns against the fallacy of usj 
his system as a “cure,” and very definitely differentiates it from 
any kind of mental suggestion or faith healing. The daily hour 
of practice which he recommends would be difficult for many 
people to manage, but even partial application of the principles 
he emphasizes might benefit teachers and students alike. 
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